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Dramatic Deception in Heywood's 


The English Traveller 


NORMAN RABKIN 


Tue most difficult but essential thing 
for us to realize as audience of a theater now dead is the extent 
and vitality of the compact between playwright and playgoer which 
we call convention. Like ourselves as movie goers, the Elizabethan 
audience knew pretty much what to expect at a play, and—again 
as in the movies—the dramatist’s greatest capital lay in the audi- 
ence’s conventional expectations. Because of them the audience was 
immediately at home as a play began; and because of its comfort- 
able assurance, the audience was peculiarly susceptible to sur- 
prise when the playwright rang unexpected changes on a particular 
convention. Thus, for example, Jonson jolted his auditors by varia- 
tions on the established principles of the distribution of comic 
justice in The Alchemist. In The English Traveller Thomas Hey- 
wood reaches the height of his achievement in comedy.’ His skill 
is manifest in the use of a double plot to convey a complex theme, 
the full implications of which are not seen until the independent 
plots have been brought to their conclusions and the two actions 
considered together. The unique mastery of the play, however, is 
the remarkable control over his material which enables Heywood, 
by brilliantly manipulating a number of dramatic conventions, to 
delude and mystify the audience through most of the action. And 
this device, which produces a great deal of dramatic excitement, 
is itself a means of presenting the theme of the play. 

For the sake of convenience the two plots will be rehearsed 
briefly here. The main action is as follows. Young Geraldine, a 
gentleman of London, is intimate at the home of old Wincott, who 
is married to a woman of Geraldine’s age; the two young people 


1A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood: Playwright and Miscellanist (Oxford, 
1931), p. 119, asserts that The English Traveller was “fairly certainly written 
. . . in the early twenties of the seventeenth century”; he favors 1624, but 
G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, IV (Oxford, 1956), 565- 
566, prefers c. 1627. All citations are from the text in The Dramatic Works 
of Thomas Heywood, reprinted by John Pearson (London, 1874), vol. IV. 
Since Pearson did not number the lines of the plays he printed, I shall refer 
to page numbers for the reader’s convenience. 
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have been acquainted from childhood, and had even contemplated 
marriage until old Wincott’s suit intervened. Geraldine spends a 
good deal of time in the house in the company of his friend Dala- 
vill, who is courting Prudentilla, the sister of Wincott’s wife. There 
is no illicit affair between Geraldine and Wincott’s wife; in fact, 
the two of them in a closet scene make their innocence explicit 
and plight their troth for some time after the expected death of 
the old husband, Dalavill, however, suggests to Geraldine’s father 
that there is such a relationship, or at least the appearance of one, 
and old Geraldine, in order to end either the affair or its bad ap- 
pearance, requests that his son no longer frequent the home of 
Wincott, a request which young Geraldine agrees to obey. Win- 
cott, disturbed by the young man’s unexplained absence, asks him 
to violate his father’s orders to the extent of coming to his house 
and accounting for his apparent coolness. Young Geraldine does 
so, covertly, and after telling his story to the old man, decides 
to pay a call on Wincott’s wife in her bedroom. To his complete 
surprise, he finds her in bed with Dalavill, who boasts to her of 
having skillfully removed young Geraldine from the house in order 
to protect his own friendship, and Mistress Wincott’s relationship, 
with Geraldine. Young Geraldine resolves to leave England and 
say nothing, but his father insists that before his inexplicable 
voyage he should accept old Wincott’s invitation to a farewell 
banquet at his home. At this final scene, the wife’s hypocrisy forces 
young Geraldine to tell her the reason for his indifference to her; 
she is overcome by shame and grief, confesses all to her husband, 
and dies. Dalavill flees, and young Geraldine decides to remain in 
England. 


The subplot is as follows. Young Lionel’s father, a London mer- 
chant travelling abroad on business, has left his son the manage- 
ment of his house and business. Under the influence of his servant, 
Reignald, young Lionel has thrown open the house to rioters, low 
women, and profligates. Unexpectedly old Lionel returns from 
abroad; Reignald hides all the rioters in the house, locks it, and by a 
tale of murder and ghosts holds off the old man. For a short time, 
through quick thinking and clever handling of Lionel’s neighbor 
Ricott, Reignald makes the old man believe that his son has en- 
riched his estate and been a model young man, but the truth comes 
out. Young Lionel repents and is ultimately forgiven, and, after a 
moment of doubt, the old man forgives Reignald, who renounces 
his foxlike behavior. The Lionels and Reignald are present at the 
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banquet in Wincoct’s house in the last scene; except for an account 
of the activities in the Lionel house given in old Wincott’s house, 
there is no other relationship between the two plots.” 

In his suggestive essay on Hamlet, Mr. Francis Fergusson pro- 
poses a method of analysis for the plays of Shakespeare: 


The situation, the moral and metaphysical “scene” of the 

drama, is presented only as one character after another 

sees and reflects it; and the action of the drama as a whole 

is presented only as each character in turn actualizes it in 

his story and according to his lights. This is as much as to 

say that the various stories with their diverse casts of char- 

acters are analogous, and that the drama as a whole is 

therefore “one by analogy” only. It does not have the literal 

and rational unity of the single logically and causally con- 

nected chain of events or story. And if we are to grasp a 

novel of Henry James or a play by Shakespeare, we must 

be prepared to follow these shifting perspectives, as we 

move from character to character and from story to story, 

trying, as we go, to divine the supreme analogue, the un- 

derlying theme, to which they all point in their various 

ways.* 
Such a “supreme analogue” underlies both actions of The English 
Traveller: it is the familiar theme of appearance and reality, which 
Heywood had employed already in The Royal King and the Loyal 
Subject and A Woman Killed with Kindness.‘ In the main plot, as 
in A Woman Killed, that theme is developed with respect to fidelity 
in love; in the subplot it is generalized. 

The hero of the play is clearly young Geraldine, and his dis- 
covery of the truth, a discovery which the audience makes at the 
same time as he does, constitutes a moral education for him. From 
the outset he is explicitly concerned with the relation of seeming 


to being: 


2Freda L. Townsend, “The Artistry of Thomas Heywood’s Double Plots,” 
PQ, XXV (1946), 114, notes that “The English Traveller is the only one of 
Heywood’s double-plot plays which fails in the opening act to provide a 
natural transition from one action to the other, to make it appear, at the 
beginning, that the second action is in some sense an outgrowth of the first.” 

8The Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949), p. 104. 

*Extended analysis of the two plays would be out of place here, but one 
need only note such lines as, “”Tis geenrall thorow the world, each state 
esteemes / A man not what he is, but what he seemes,” The Royal King and 
Loyall Subject, ed. Kate Watkins Tibbals, Univ. of Penn. Series in Philology 
and Lit. XII (Philadelphia, 1906), III.259-260, or remember Heywood’s 
ironic emphasis through much of A Woman Killed on Frankford’s happy state 
of deception. 
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I should be loath 
Professe in outward show to be one Man. 
And prooue my selfe another. (p. 12) 
The character through whom his education is effected, and who 
is therefore a focal character in the plot, is Wincott’s wife; and it 
is above all through her, and young Geraldine’s perception of her, 
that the theme of the play is developed. 

From the moment when she is first described, Wincott’s wife's 
relationship with her husband is seen as somewhat problematical. 
Of all the characters in the play, she alone has no name of her own: 
she is identified solely by her role as the old man’s wife. The very 
first line describing her is delivered by Roger the Clown, servant 
of Wincott, who suggests that this is a typical marriage of “cold 
Ianuary and lusty May,” subject to all the ills of such marriages 
(p. 8). This is a comedy; two young intimates of Wincott’s house 
are reminded by a clown of a standard farce situation represented 
by the marriage: the audience at this point must have a stock 
response which hiats how the rest of the action is going to work.® 
But immediately we are told that this is an unusual marriage, and 
the terms in which Dalavill describes the virtues of Mistress Win- 
cott, and the sympathy between the two, make us realize that the 
play is going to develop in a fashion different from what we ex- 
pect. Dalavill as much as says that the expectations of farce are not 
to be satisfied by this noble situation, and the audience is made 
to feel that the play will deal with human relations in a different 
manner from that of the customary literary treatment. That Dala- 
vill, ultimately the real villain in this marriage, now makes the 
exonerating statement, cannot yet be significant to the audience. 
Note, however, that Dalavill supplants a conventional and unfair 
account of the marriage by a deeper kind of understanding; and 
note that Heywood will later disclose that the man who makes 
us see what seems, through most of the play, to be the truth, is the 
man who will violate that “truth.” 

Dalavill’s good report of the marriage is finally substantiated in 
a private scene (II.i) between young Geraldine and Wincott’s 
wife. If the audience has any lingering suspicions that there will 

‘For a brief description of the characters of The English Traveller in terms 
of the conventions of Roman comedy, see Marvin T. Herrick, Tragicomedy: 
Its Origins and Development in Italy, France, and England, I. Stud. in Lang. 
and Lit., XXXIX (Urbana, 1955), p. 285. For pertinent descriptions of the 


conventions of various Elizabethan dramatic genres, see W. W. Main, 
“Dramaturgical Norms in the Elizabethan Repertory,” SP, LIV (1957), 


128-148. 
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be an affair between the two young people (Dalavill is excluded 
from such an affair because of his courtship of Prudentilla, and his 
apparent lack of interest), this scene makes it perfectly clear that 
values animate the action of the couple which exist in a different 
world from the worlds of Roman comedy and the fabliau. Young 
Geraldine and Wincott’s wife, conscious of a deep and long-lived 
mutual attraction, both show an impressive self-restraint and con- 
cern for honor as they pledge never to deceive Wincott; their vow 
to marry each other a suitable period of time after the expected 
death of old Wincott—an event which they anticipate with mutec 
sadness—is thoroughly virtuous, and involves renunciation by young 
Geraldine of interest in any other woman. Through this much of the 
second act, then, the audience has been shown that a situation 
potentially capable of leading to predictable farce is charged with 
decent and intense emotions, and with principles not commonly 
expected in the stage event. 

As the plot moves forward, Heywood produces a kind of reversal 
strangely characteristic of The English Traveller. We have just 
seen a good relationship purged of all its suggestions of evil; now 
the suggestions are vigorously renewed. Dalavill, whose motives 
at this point are not clear to the audience, suggests to old Geraldine 
that there is an illicit affair between young Geraldine and Win- 
cott’s wife. “The audience is as much surprised as old Geraldine.”* 
Dalavill’s behavior seems gratuitous, like that of Iago, since we 
have seen him so far only in the role of sympathetic friend to 
young Geraldine, and Heywood suggests this apparent gratuitous- 
ness by making Dalavill actually echo the language of Iago: “yet 
introath, / I thinke they both are honest”; “for as I liue, / I thinke, 
they both are honest” (pp. 43-44). The effect of Dalavill’s evil 
report is to keep young Geraldine away from the house of Win- 
cott, since he is as desirous as his father to preserve the good name 
of that house; the audience is not convinced by the charges, be- 
cause they have seen the true relationship between the young 
people. Once again, as at the beginning of the play, a virtuous rela- 
tionship is seen as evil; but whereas the audience was previously 
ready to believe in the evil because their expectations of comic 
convention had been aroused, they do not believe in this report, 
and recognize its basis in appearance rather than in fact. 

The play seems to be making a point at this stage about the in- 


6R. G. Martin, “The Technical Development of Thomas Heywood,” unpubl. 
diss. (Harvard, 1910), p. 651. 
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volvement of evil appearance in a good reality. Young Geraldine, 
because of the sanctity of his vow to Wincott’s wife not to con- 
sider any other wife but her, is unable to clear up his father’s 
suspicions by obeying old Geraldine’s request that he marry; the 
result is that the old man continues to suspect the behavior of his 
son, who is actually acting out of almost excessive scrupulosity, 
rather than out of the evil principles his refusal suggests. Old 
Geraldine watches an innocent scene in which Wincott begs that 
young Geraldine accompany the Wincotts home from the Geral- 
dines, and feels constrained to note “How men are borne / To woe 
their owne disasters?” (p. 45), a comment we shall see returning 
in the subplot in an equally ironic context. When young Geraldine 
has convinced his father of his virtue, he agrees, in order to prove 
his innocence, to stay away from Wincott’s house: to avoid evil 
appearances, he must abandon a situation in which there has been 
nothing but good. Again, when the young man reluctantly accepts 
Wincott’s request for an interview, in order that he may cast no 
shadow on the reputation of the house he takes care to arrive at 
midnight, and to arrange that the garden gate be open so that he 
may slip in unperceived, No one else in the house must know of 
his visit. The meeting thus covertly arranged bears all the marks 
of an assignation with Wincott’s wife—but the meeting is really 
with the husband! 

The denouement of the plot concerning Wincott’s wife involves 
her unmasking: the good appearance she has so firmly established 
in the eyes of young Geraldine and the audience must be destroyed. 
Before the scenes in which Heywood accomplishes the disillusion- 
ment (IV.iii, IV.iv) there is only one hint that Mistress Wincott 
has been dishonest. Bess, her chambermaid, suggests to young 
Geraldine that Dalavill’s constant presence in the house is due to an 
affair with the old man’s wife. Characteristically, both of young 
Geraldine’s steadfastness and of the obscurity of the truth presented 
throughout the play, Geraldine angrily denies the slander, so 
strongly as perhaps to leave the audience even more convinced 
of Mistress Wincott’s innocence. Bess’s answer to young Geraldine’s 
defense of his friend reverberates with overtones of much more 
than this one problem in the play: “Come, come, he is, what he is; 
and that the end will prooue” (p. 56).’ 

The whole problem of appearance as it is embodied in his 

THeywood had already given a similar remark, charged with the same 
irony, to the title character of The Wise Woman of Hogsdon (1604): “I am 
as I am, and there’s an end” ( Dramatic Works, V, 296). 
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friends becomes most excruciating and most explicit for young 
Geraldine in the final scene. At Wincott’s banquet he has no in- 
tention of telling what he knows, but, left alone for a minute with 
Mistress Wincott, he discovers that she intends to use all her 
charms and her virtuous appearance to lure him into an explanation 
of his absence and a return to her company. He tries vainly to put 
her off, but her hypocrisy and her importunate demands for signs 
of affection goad him into a fury which he cannot restrain, and 
he tells her what he has seen. His sensitivity to the problem of 
deceptive appearance in behavior has already been established. 
Now, like Shakespeare’s Troilus able at last to see both the ap- 
pearance and the reality simultaneously, young Geraldine finds 
the discrepancy between them more than he can bear: 

Shee almost makes me question what I know, 

An Hereticke vnto my owne belief: 

Oh thou mankinds seducer. (p. 89) 

For the audience, too, the series of changes in the relationship 
between what Mistress Wincott seems to be and what she is has 
come full circle. Heywood has suggested at the outset that she is 
a woman who will act according to certain comic conventions; 
he has surprised the audience by betraying the expectations he has 
set up, and presenting her as a woman whose virtue is superior 
to that of the traditional, fabliau character in her situation; then, 
having convinced the audience of her purity, he has demonstrated 
that this apparently saintly woman has been deceiving not only 
her husband, but also her best friend and confidant, her betrothed. 


8Previous critics of The English Traveller have found no such relation 
between the two plots. T. S. Eliot, “Thomas Heywood,” Selected Essays (New 
York, 1950), p. 155, who thinks that “in The English Traveller . . . Heywood 
found his best plot,” tosses off the subplot as a “clumsy failure.” Madeleine 
Doran, Endeavors of Art (Madison, 1954), pp. 296-97, cites the play as an 
example of how “the introduction of a secondary plot interlaced through the 
main one . . . may dilute the effect of the principal story.” F. S. Boas, An 
Introduction to Stuart Drama (Oxford, 1946), p. 181, asserts that the “sub- 
plot . . . is very loosely related to the main action.” R. G. Martin (pp. 666- 
667) charges that “the connection between the two plots is of the most 
artificial description, even slighter than that which links the two stories in 
Woman Killed.” Miss Townsend (pp. 110-111) couples The English Traveller 
with The Captives (I agree with her judgment on the latter play): “In neither 
play can there be discerned a theme which gives unity.” Most recently, and 
with more perception of intention than his predecessors, Michel Grivelet, 
Thomas Heywood et le Drame Domestique Elizabethain (Paris, 1957), p. 376, 
finds in the double plot of The English Traveller “une de ces dissonances 
qui, si elles nous choquent aujourd ‘hui, étaient peut-étre dans le gofit du temps 
> Heywood et qui ne sont pas, en tous cas, l’effet du hasard mais certainement 
calculées.” 
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The audience, who know the truth about her, must find ironic 
satisfaction in watching her, practically at the moment of her 
death, still attempting to mask that truth. Like young Geraldine, 
they look at once on semblance and actuality. 


The subplot presents, worked out in an entirely different manner 
but again involving the ironic manipulation of dramatic conven- 
tion, a set of variations on the same theme.® The situation is one 
of complex aad yet obvious deception. Put in charge of his father’s 
house and money because he appears trustworthy, young Lionel 
has abandoned all scruple and turned the once respectable home 
into the lowest kind of house. But his understanding of the situa- 
tion is no more accurate than his father’s. For young Lionel, glory- 
ing in his first moments of freedom, thinks he is lord of the house, 
and his servant Reignald encourages him in that beliet: 


Y.Lio. Who in my fathers absence should command, 

Saue I only his sonne? 

Reig. It is but iustice. 

Y.Lio. For am not I now Lord? 

Reig. Dominus fac totum. 

And am not I your Steward? (pp. 16-17) 
But the éact is that Reignald is master in the house: he arranges 
the entertainment, controls the money, and treats the house as his 
own. He even tells another servant that he is “the mighty Lord 
and Senescall / Of this great house and castle” (p. 14). 

If the theme develops in the main plot chiefly through the role 
played by Mistress Wincott, it does so in the subplot through the 
actions of Reignald. To a certain point the epitome of the standard 
comic servant running away with his master’s house, Reignald 
makes his way by brilliant manipulation of the actual situations 
in which he is involved, and of their appearances, When old Lionel 
returns unexpectedly, the servant is able not only to allay the old 
man’s suspicions, but even to make young Lionel appear virtuous 
and thrifty—in the very presence of a usur:r who is trying to col- 
lect young Lionel’s debts! Reignald keeps old Lionel out of his own 
house, disguising the evil in the riotous building by a cock-and- 
bull story of far more serious evil, involving murder and ghosts. 
Often in both plots of The English Traveller one feels as if one 
were playing with a set of Chinese boxes within boxes. For example, 
the story Reignald tells old Lionel is, itself, about a man being 
trapped by evil in the guise of good. It should be noted too that 
Reignald’s “Braine and Art” (p. 41) succeed in tricking the 
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neighbor Ricott, who mistakenly thinks he is fully acquainted with 
Fcignald’s motives and plans, into assisting him. 

But it is a different kind of trick which makes Reignald the 
remarkable character he is. Reignald should remind the audience 
of Jonson’s Face: conducting the revels in the absence of the master 
of the house, inviting in low and miscellaneous friends, throwing 
the house into ill repute among the neighbors, locking the door 
against the master and warning him away from touching the door- 
knob upon his return, being left to hold the fort alone for his ac- 
complices, and keeping the master off for a night by a fictitious 
story of what has occurred within. The audience is probably 
familiar with Face; they remember the independent connivances 
of Brainworm, who works for old and young Knowell and at the 
expense of both; and they will think of Mosca, who fleeces his own 
master more thoroughly than he does anyone else. Hence they must 
expect that Reignald will feel no sense of obligation to anyone. 
And Reignald announces to the audience that he is just this kind 
of untrustworthy servant: 

What fooles are these, 

To trust their ruin’d fortunes to his hands, 

That hath betrai’d his own; And make themselues 

Prisoner to one deserues to lie for all, 

As being cause of all. (pp. 36-37) 
The lines anticipate old Geraldine’s “How men are borne / To woe 
their owne disasters?” and are equally ironic for the audience. 
Old Geraldine’s speech has not given a true picture of the situation, 
for Wincott is not courting his own disaster by trusting in young 
Geraldine. Likewise, Reignald is clearly established as a conniving, 
unprincipled servant-Vice, accountable only to his own wit; yet, 
like other characters in the play, he disappoints the audience's 
expectations and turns out not to be what he has seemed. For 
immediately after the speech just cited he announces to the audi- 
ence that “something prompts me” to take any risk necessary to 
protect young Lionel against his father, He will “Art . . . with 
Knauery join” to serve his young master, out of a “seruants love.” 
The effect is one of great surprise, to see the “mighty Lord and 
Senescall” of the house voluntarily assuming this role of loyal 
retainer. 

The essence of Reignald’s game is “smooth Dissembling meet 
with Impudence” (p. 37). He cozens all; we have already examined 
the way in which he plays on appearances with young and old 
Lionel (and, it might be added, with their neighbor Ricott). It 
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is this faculty, of being able—until old Lionel] beats him at his own 
game—to see both the appearance and the reality at once, which 
gives Reignald his power over the other characters; it is also what 
relates him to the main plot. For, in less comic fashion, young 
Geraldine comes precisely to Reignald’s point of view at the end 
of the play: he too can see the truth behind the mask as he beholds 
the mask. Young Geraldine recognizes the disguise as evil; and 
Reignald too, caught in a trap of his own making and spared only 
by his master’s grace, comes to acknowledge the evil of pretending 
that things are not what they seem. Hence he renounces playing 
on others’ capacity to be gulled: 
I was the Fox, 
But I from hencefoorth, will no more the Cox- 
Combe, put vpon your pate. (p. 85) 

Thus both plots involve the unmasking of a dissembler, and, in 
different degrees because the degree of sinning is different, the 
penance of the dissembler. It is interesting to note that when old 
Lionel exposes Reignald, though he is fully aware of Reignald’s 
tricks now, he first pretends not to know them, just as young 
Geraldine is to do in the other plot with Mistress Wincott. And 
just as Mistress Wincott is accused of the wrong crime in the 
first part of the play, Reignald is held most accountable for the 
murder of young Lionel, and almost loses his life for this crime 
which has never taken place. 

Through another element of the subplot Heywood again de- 
ceives the audience. Young Lionel has a mistress by the name of 
Blanda, a courtesan who frequents the house in the company of 
her bawd, Scapha. Hardly has the relationship between young 
Lionel and Blanda been established as that between young rioter 
and courtesan when a new aspect appears: young Lionel treats 
Blanda and his affair with her seriously, almost morally, He acts 
as if really in love with her, speaks of “an affection fixt, and Perma- 
nent” (p. 21) and of his soul being at peace with her. So much 
does Blanda seem to be in love with him that Scapha must caution 
her against being excessively loyal and monogamous. All of this 
is still comic, and done without much emphasis, but young Lionel 
and Blanda consistently treat each other with a fidelity not to 
be expected on the conventional stage between two such young 
people. The most revealing lines come at the end of this scene. 
Young Lionel and another rioter have arranged the evening's en- 
tertainment, to include wenches. Overhearing the last arrangement, 
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Blanda asks young Lionel what he is up to; he makes a feeble 
excuse and then says, in a curtain aside, “In youth there is a Fate, 
that sways us still, /To know what's Good, and yet pursue what's 
Ill” (p. 23). “What's Good” is Blanda the courtesan, “what's III” 
the wenches with whom he is planning to be entertained. Just as 
happened, then, when the audience discovered that the conven- 
tionally comic account of the Wincotts’ marriage as that of January 
and May did not conform to non-comic realities, the conventional 
situation of young blood and courtesan becomes transformed be- 
fore their eyes into something else. And once again the audience 
is later informed that it has been deceived: at the end of the play 
young Lionel willingly dismisses the courtesan as a “wanton,” ad- 
mitting that he did not love her (p. 83). Ultimately it is the con- 
ventional not the individual nature of the relationship which shapes 
its course. May does deceive January; young men drop their mis- 
tresses as “Shaddowes, Toyes and Dreames” (loc. cit.). The same 
play which has told us that people should not be treated as comic 
stereotypes ends by making its characters conform to just ‘hose 


stereotypes. 

Heywood plays on the “supreme analogue” of The English 
Traveller through yet another deception. In no other play—not 
even in The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, another comedy of chi- 
canery—does Heywod withhold essential information from the 
audience. But here we never learn whether or not Dalavill has 
been deceiving Wincott and young Geraldine from the beginning. 
At the outset he seems socially isolated from the other characters, 
and before long he seems even morally isolated. During a con- 
versation in which the Wincotts and Geraldines express their obli- 
gation and friendship to each other, Dalavill objects, aside, to the 
economic metaphor in which they couch their sentiments. He acts 
as if he has a higher morality, a deeper sensibility, than theirs. And 
yet it is just after this moment (p. 42) that he denounces young 
Geraldine’s apparent affair with Mistress Wincott. This bewilder- 
ing of the audience is accomplished with the utmost virtuosity. 
A means of averting suspicion from Dalavill throughout the first 
two thirds of the play is the suggestion that there is going to be 
a second subplot, involving a courtship between Prudentilla and 
Dalavill. Nothing ever comes of it; in fact, Prudentilla has nothing 
at all to say in the latter part of the play. But in several scenes, 
especially II.i, where the couple flirt and whisper, audience expec- 
tations are certainly aroused—and deceived. Whether Dalavill is 
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reprobate in all respects we do not know; whether he is the com- 
plete hypocrite, or sometimes honest and sometimes not, we are 
never told, R. G. Martin complains that Dalavill’s 

villainy, instead of being motivated before it takes place, 

is presented first under the guise of benevolence, and with 

no indication of its true nature, and is explained only after 

it has been discovered by young Geraldine. Heywood does 

not appear to have thought him out carefully before- 


hand . He is so smooth a dissembler that there is 
reason to fear that he deceives the audience as well as old 
Geraldine . . . . In this respect he is, I think, the sole ex- 


ception to Heywood’s general rule of never leaving the 
spectators in doubt as to the character or intentions of his 
people.® 
Likewise, Mistress Wincott remains a problem. Martin feels that 
Heywood’s failure to tell the audience whether, at the time she 
plights her troth to young Geraldine, she is already Dalavill’s 
mistress, is the result of dramaturgic clumsiness.’? But these 
authorial silences are so consistent with the theme of the play, and, 
like other aspects of the comedy, involve the audience itself so 
deeply in the problem of the determination of the truth, that it 
is hard to believe they are accidental. Their effect on the reader 
is strangely disturbing: we are left with a sense of some appear- 
ances too well preserved, some realities too mysterious, for probing. 
Of The English Traveller one might say, as Fergusson has said of 
Hamlet, that the “action is illumined from so many angles that we 
have an embarrassment of riches; the problem is not to demon- 
strate that the play moves in ironic parallels but rather to show 
that they add up to something—are intended to convey (with 
however rich a profusion)—an underlying unity of theme.”™ In a 


®Pp. 662-664; italics mine. 

10P, 664. 

11P, 105. The “supreme analogue” of appearance and reality is reflected 
in a number of subsidiary ways through both plots. The clown constantly 
plays on it; two examp!es will serve. Having come from the house where 
young Lionel is revelling, he announces at Wincott’s house that he has been 
present at a massacre, and describes in great detail the progress of the entire 
banquet in such tcrms as to make his audience think, though he is being 
nothing but accurate and hardiy even metaphorical, that he is speaking of a 
brawl (pp. 24-27). A. H. Gilbert, “Thomas Heywood’s Debt to Plautus,” 
JEGP, XII (1913), 597, notes that this description is one of Heywood’s few 
major additions to the source he otherwise follows so scrupulously in his 
subplot. Later, when old Lionel is puzzling over Reignald’s strange account 
of murder and ghosts in his house, the clown describes to him, very truthfully, 
what has been going on in the house, but in such a manner as to reinforce 
old Lionel’s notion that there are ghosts walking in it, and that crimes have 
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play constructed according to a principle of “analogy,” we should 
not be surprised to find the “supreme analogue” reflected by many 
facets—even by the title, Who is the English traveller??? At first 
blush one is tempted to assume that it is old Lionel, who has been 
abroad on the seas, and whose return is so central to the subplot. 
But, as with The Changeling, one is immediately struck by the 
oddity of naming a play after a relatively minor character of they 
subplot;** one could not conceive of The Alchemist being called 
Lovewit. Moreover, in the passage in which old Lionel’s travels 
are most lengthily described, the title of traveller is applied meta- 
phorically to his son, who has remained at home: 
Wife, it griewes me much both for the young and old man, 


the one, 

Graces his head with care, endures the parching heat and 
biting cold, 

The terrours of the Lands, and feares at Sea in trauell, 
onely to gain 


Some competent estate to leaue his sonne; 
Whiles all that Merchandize, through Gulfes, Crosse-Tides, 
Pirats and Stormes, he brings so farr, Th’other 
Heere Shipwrackes in the Harbour. (p. 27) 
One recalls, in this connection, the marvelous description which 
young Geraldine offers (pp. 28-29) of the party at the house being’ 


occurred (p. 75). The theme appears in a similarly playful manner ina 
conversation in which the bawd Scapha tries to teach Blanda that appearance, 
represented by clothes, matters less than what a woman is really like; she is 
unable to understand, however, what the reality of character is, and so says 
that “that which the garment couers,” as opposed to the “outward habit,” 
is manners, “sweet carriage, / And Court behauiour” (p. 19). The closing 
lines of the play also touch on this ubiquitous theme. Old Wincott has de- 
cided to feast rather than mourn for his wife, whose death he accepts as her 
due. After the feast, because a man who has lost his wife should mourn, and 
because he has no reason to make the cause of her death public knowledge, 
he will put on mourning: 
Wee'le like some Gallants 
That Bury thrifty Fathers, think’t no sinne, 
To weare Blacke without, but other Thoughts within. (p. 95) 

12C, F. Tucker Brooke, A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh - 
(New York, 1948), p. 547, comments that The English Traveller is strangely 
titled. In his :aultiple-plot plays, Middleton more frequently than not uses 
the title to represent all the plots, and Dekker often alludes in his titles to 
all the plots of the play; The English Traveller is the one case in which 
Heywood does so, although he does play on the meaning of the title in The 
Wise Woman of Hogsdon. 

13§ee the conclusive demonstration by Karl L. Holzknecht, “The Dramatic 
Structure of The Changeling,” Ren. Papers, Univ. of South Carolina (1954), 
pp. 77-87, that the title of Middleton’s play refers ironically to several 
characters in both plots. 
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run by young Lionel, in which all present suddenly imagine, under 
the influence of spirits playful and alcoholic, that the house is a 
ship laboring through a storm at sea, and its occupants the crew." 
Continued throughout the scene, the conceit suggests that young 
Lionel, as well as his father, can be regarded as the “traveller.” 

But the confusion is deeper even than this. For when young 
Geraldine, in the main plot, discovers the infidelity of Mistress 
Wincott, he decides impulsively to leave England and “Trauell till / 
Age snow vpon this Head . ... / To seeke out place, where no two 
such can liue” (p. 70). As a result of this decision the farewell 
dianer, the denovement of the play, takes place. Recalling that as 
the play opens young Geraldine speaks at length of the trip all 
over the world that he has just concluded, we must think that 
he is the English traveller. Ultimately, however, he decides not to 
travel, remains in England, and becomes Wincott’s heir. At this 
point a new candidate appears. The clown, sent to seek out the 
perfidious Dalavill, returns with the news that “Hee went presently 
to the Stable, put the Sadle vpon his Horse, put his Foote into the 
Stirrupe, clapt his Spurres into his sides, and away hee’s Gallopt, 
as if hee were to ride for a Race for a Wager,” to which Wincott 
replies, “All our ill lucks goe with him, farewell hee” (p. 94). The 
only man travelling at the end is Dalavill. Who the traveller is re- 
mains an unresolved question. Once again, through the unconven- 
tional treatment of a convention, Heywood’s play reflects the theme 
of life as a mystery, the solution to which lies hidden behind any 
one of a number of appearances. 

Recurring frequently in the play, often of course associated with 
the motif of travelling, is the poetic image of the sea, which runs 
through both piots. Its ironic appearance in the subplot, to describe 
the house of a man who is himself away at sea, has already been 
noted. After young Geraldine’s tale of the pretended sea-storm 
in the Lionels’ house, we see young Lionel carrying on the fancy 
with his riotous friends. Numerous jokes are based on the conceit; 
among them, young Lionel refers to his father’s being at sea, and 
applies that condition metaphorically to himself: 

These are the Marine gods, to whom my fathe 
In his long voyage prayes too; Cannot a 

That brought vs to our Hauen, bury him 

In their Abisse? For if he safe ariue, 


14Gilbert observes that the entire matter of the sea is an original addition 
of Heywood’s to the source. 


Tada 
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I with these Sailors, Syrens, and what not, 
Am sure heere to be shipwrackt. (p. 33) 
Reignald, entering shortly after, announces the unexpected return 
of the owner in a continuation of the metaphor: 
We are all Lost, Split, Shipwrackt, and vndone, 
This place is a meere quick-sands. . . . 
We and all ours, are in one turbulent Sea 
Of Fear, Dispaire, Disaster and mischance swallowed; 
Your father, Sir. . . . Landed, and at hand. (p. 34) 
When old Lionel finally arrives at his house, the image reappears 
in a beautiful stroke of irony. The old man unsuspectingly meets 
his servant Reignalcd at the door of his house, a house which has 
been laboriously identified through the last two scenes as a kind of 
sea. Bidding Reignald discharge the sailors, he issues further in- 
structions: 
These special things, 
And of most value, weele not trust aboord; 
Meethinkes they are not safe till they see home, 
And there repose, where we will rest our selues, 
And bid farewell to Trauell; for I voew, 
After this houre no more to trust the Seas, 
Nor throw mee to such danger. (p. 37) 
Old Lionel has weathered the storms of the world’s seas only to 
return to seas far more evil. Heywood seems to be presenting the 
world as a sea in which what appears to be a safe harbor may not 
necessarily be so—again appearance and reality—, and we are not 
surprised to find the motif of the harbor recurring Jater in the 
subplot. Reignald, driven by all his victims to the roof of the house 
of which he has recently been master, shouts down in explanation 
of his climbing: “It hath bin my Harbour long, and now it must bee 
my Sanctuary” (p. 81). 

The same images appear in the main plot, where their meaning is 
made somewhat more clear, In fact, the first long speech of the 
play couches in the metaphor of the sea a discussion of whether 
one proceeds more successfully in life by a knowledge of 
“Theoricke” or by experience (p. 7). What course is one to steer 
in the sea of life, and how may one go about it best? Dalavill 
raises the question. And Dalavill voices the image for its last ap- 
pearance in the play. After Mistress Wincott has scornfully cast 
him aside, and he realizes that his fortunes in Wincott’s house are 
finished, he exclaims, as he runs off the stage, “The storme’s com- 
ming, I must prouide for harbour” (p. 93). Like the comic villain of 
the other plot, he has found his harbor finally untrustworthy. 
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Dalavill and Reignald have been shipwrecked on the metaphoric 
seas upon which each sails. Through this image Heywood expresses 
most explicitly the moral of his play. It is obvious that Reignald 
and Dalavill have not had the right idea of what constitutes good 
sailing: both have relied on “Braine” and “Theoricke,” as each 
recognizes about himself (pp. 41, 7). Requesting his son to 
demonstrate his dedication to the good life by giving up the com- 
pany of the Wincotts, Old Geraldine admonishes him: 
You are growne perfect man, and now you float 
Like to a well built Vessell; “‘Tweene two Currents, 
Vertue and Vice; Take this, you steere to harbour 
Take that, to eminent shipwracke. (p. 46) 

Life and love, then, are presented in the play as a sea of uncer- 
tainty and possible shipwreck, in which the only secure harbor can 
be reached by virtue; the only characters in the play whose for- 
tunes are worse at the end than they were at the beginning are 
those who violate the moral law, who deceive, Like the theme of 
appearance and reality, this idea runs through both plots, as we 
have seen; and in at least two cases—that of the motif of the ap- 
parently safe harbor, and that of the moment at which old Lionel, 
standing in front of the “sea” of his house, vows never more to 
trust the seas—the theme of appearance and reality seems to be 
intimately related to the image of the sea. The moral violations 
in the action, leading to “shipwreck,” are all crimes of deception, 
of misusing the false appearances of things. Thus the two motifs 
are elements of the same underlying idea, that life is uncertain 
when things are not what they seem. The idea has been presented 
not only through the action and language of the play, but also 
through a consistent manipulation of dramatic convention, In his 
treatment of the title, the rioter-courtesan relationship, the witty 
servant, the marriage of January and May, and the deceptive sug- 
gestion of = second subplot, Heywood has created meaningful 
effects by upsetting dramatic formulas. This unifying and themati- 
cally significant device, of cheating the audience by suggesting that 
certain conventions will be observed and then not observing them, 
forces the audience, like the characters of the play, to see the dis- 
parity between things as they seem and things as they are, pri- 
marily links the several plots, and reveals the theme of the whole 
play; and this device contributes much toward making The English 
Traveller one of the great plays of its age. 
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Was There a ‘Dramatic Epilogue’ to 
The Taming of the Shrew? 


RICHARD HOSLEY 


Towarp THE middle of the first scene 
of the induction to Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew Christopher 
Sly is carried off stage in a drunken sleep (line 73).' At the be- 
ginning of the second scene he re-enters (awake) in a ‘raised 
playing-area’ with the Lord and some attendant Servants: “Enter 
aloft the drunkard with attendants, some with apparel, Bason and 
Ewer, and other appurtenances, and Lord” (F 1623, sig. S3).? 
Presently his supposed Lady enters, and at the end of the scene Sly 
and the Lady, attended by at least one Servant (and possibly also 
by the Lord), take seats in order to view a “pleasant Comedie”— 
the ‘play proper’ of The Taming of the Shrew. They watch the 
first scene of the comedy, Sly, the Lady, and the First Servant 
commenting on it at 1.i.254 in an ‘interlude’ of some six or seven 
lines, after which they watch the beginning of L.ii: “The Presenters 
above speakes. . . . They sit and marke.” After this point, however, 
the ‘presenters’ are not heard froin again: there is no additiona! 
interlude interrupting the action of the play proper, nor is there 
a stage-direction calling for the presenters to exit; and the play 


1Folio (1623); I have used the Yale facsimile edition (1954). According 
to Henslowe’s Diary a play referred to as “the tamynge of a A shrowe” was 
performed at Newington Butts in June of 1594. Presumably this was The 
Taming of the Shrew and the performing company the newiy cunstituted 
Chamberlain’s Men. Thus E. K. Chambers, W‘lliam Shakespeare (1930), i 
326-7, dates The Shrew in 1594, and this date has been generally accepted, 
though not without reservation. Since Henslowe does not mark the play ‘new’ 
it may have been written earlier, possibly in 1592-3 for performance by 
Pembroke’s Men if the reference on the title-page of The Taming of a Shrew 
(Q 1594) tis not to that play but to Shakespeare’s. 

2] assume that the raised playing-area was one of the boxes of a gallery 
over the stage, generally similar to that depicted in the De Witt drawing of 
the Swan Playhouse—that is to say, a ‘Lords’ room.’ (The staging is discussed 
in my “Shakespeare’s Use of a Gallery over the Stage,” Shakespeare Survey, 
X (1957), pp. 79-81, where it is pointed out that the property of a bed, 
though perhaps traditional in modern productions, is not required by the 
action or called for in a stage-direction and in fact seems to be precluded 
by the dialogue at Induction ii.39-41.) However, one might assume, without 
materially affecting the present argument, that the raised playing-area was an 
‘upper-stage—a curtained gallery fronted with a balustrade and not (like a 
Lords’ room) divided into boxes or used by audience. 
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proper is not concluded with a ‘dramatic epilogue’—that is to say, 
with a conclusion to the dramatic action begun in the induction. 
There is neither prologue nor epilogue. 

The situation is quite different in the anonymous Taming of a 
Shrew,’ a play once generally thought to be a source of The Shrew* 
but now generally considered to be a ‘bad’ quarto, either of The 
Shrew itself° or of a hypothetical lost Shrew play that served as 
a source of The Shrew.* In structure the first scene of the induction 
to A Shrew is much lixe that to The Shrew (there is a Tapster 
instead of a Hostess), but in the second scene Sly, instead of re- 
appearing over the stage as in The Shrew, is brought back on 
stage asleep in a chair: “Enter two with a table and a banquet on 
it, and two other, with Slie asleepe in a chaire, richlie apparelled, 
and the musick plaieng” (Q 1594, sig. A3"). Presently Sly’s ‘Lady’ 
enters, Sly agrees to view a comedy, and the Boy posing as the 
Lady goes off to bid the Players begin. Sly then watches the comedy 
in company of the Lord (“Sim”). The two apparently remain on 
stage throughout most of the play proper, for they are not di- 
rected to exit or re-enter and they are given four short interludes 
(at sigg. Cl’, E4, F2, and F3), in the fourth of which Sly, having 


*Quarto (1594); I have used the Praetorius facsimile edition (1886). It 
impossible to establish a precise date for A Shrew because of the 
undecided question of jits textual relationship to The Shrew and also because 
of the difficulty of arriving at a precise date for The Shrew itself. Chambers, 
The Elizabethan Stage (1923), IV, 48, suggested c. 1589, but if A Shrew 
is a ‘bad’ quarto of The Shrew it must obviously be dated later than that 
play. Performance by Pembroke’s Men, as noted on the quarto title-page, 
would indicate a date of 1592-3, but this is not very helpful since the reference 
may be to The Taming of the Shrew. 

4Thomas Marc Parrott, “The Taming of a Shrew—A New Study of an Old 
Play,” in Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays in Honor of George F. 
Reynolds (1945), ed. E. J. West, pp. 155-65; John W. Schroeder, “The 
Taming of a Shrew and The Taming of the Shrew: A Case Reopened,” JEGP, 
LVII (1958), 424-43. 

Samuel Hickson, “The Taming of the Shrew,” Nd-O, I (1849-50), 345-7; 
Peter Alexander, “The Taming of a Shrew,” TLS, 16 September 1926, p. 614. 

@Raymond A. Houk, “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew,” PMLA, 
LVI (1942), 1009-38; G. I. Duthie, “The Taming of a Shrew and The 
Tam’~z of the Shrew,” RES, XIX (1943), 337-56. 

TSiy’s leaving the stage in the fourth interlude of A Shrew is apparently 
necessary so that he may change costume for his role in the dramatic epilogue. 
This requirement of the staging is thus the source of an inconsistency observed 
by many critics: Sly will point the moral of shrew-taming in the dramatic 
epilogue, but he must do so without having witnessed the climactic scene in 
which the erstwhile shrew demonstrates her tameness by publicly submitting 
to Ferando’s will. | 
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fallen asleep in the third, is again carried off stage.’ And after the 
final scene of the play proper there is a dramatic epilogue (at sig. 
G2), in which Sly, “in his Owne apparrell againe,” is carried on 
stage, wakes up, informs the Tapster he has had a rare dream of 
how to tame a shrew, and sets off for home where, if necessary, 
he will apply the lesson he has learned from the comedy and tame 
his own wife. There is neither prologue nor epilogue. 

The question arises whether The Taming of the Shrew, like The 
Taming of a Shrew, originally had a dramatic epilogue, this for 
some reason or other not having been printed in the 1623 folio. 
(For clarity of exposition I set aside the ancillary question whether 
there were also additional interludes besides that of the folio text 
at 1.i.254; if The Shrew had a dramatic epilogue there may or may 
not have been additional interludes, and if The Shrew did not have 
a dramatic epilogue it seems unlikely that there would have been 
additional interludes.) The question is complicated by variant 
theories of the textual relationship between The Shrew and A Shrew 
but is not, in its essentials, affected by differences between those 
theor'+s, for Shakespeare, as either originator or reviser of the Sly 
mateiial, was free to employ a dramatic epilogue or not as he saw 
fit. Nevertheless, the evidence being negative, it is difficult to arrive 
at an answer that will be generally convincing. In fact for practical 
purposes the question usually resolves itself intu one of aesthetics: 
In the critic's judgment would The Shrew be a beter play if it had 
a dramatic epilogue? It is generally assumed that Shakespeare 
would have chosen and utilized his materials so as to achieve a 
better rather than a worse artistic effect. Consequently the critic 
who judges that The Shrew would be a better play with a dramatic 
epilogue tends to postulate that Shakespeare originally provided 
one, that it was used in production, and that for some reason or 
other it failed to get printed as part of the folio text. Conversely 
the critic who judges that The Shrew is a better play without a 
dramatic epilogue tends to postulate that Shakespeare chose not to 
provide one, that the play was produced without one, and that 
the folio text is substantially complete as we have it. A representa- 
tive statement of the first position, upheld by a number of critics, 
is that of Sir Walter Greg: 

One would like to suppose that the loss of the conclusion 
of Sly’s adventure was accidental . . . . it is difficult to 
believe that after his elaborate induction Shakespeare 
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would have willingly left the matter up in the air and have 

not provided for Sly’s removal and awakening.* 
And a representative statement of the opposed position, also up- 
held by a number of critics, is that of Raymond A. Houk (who, 
incidentally, holds essentially the same view as Greg of the textual 
relationship between The Shrew and A Shrew): 

In opposition to the ‘older view’ [that Shakespeare planned 

to retain the later Sly scenes that are reported in A Shrew], 

I support the theory . . . that Shakespeare deliberately 

planned in advance the dismissal of Sly from the play 

after the interlude of TS 1.i.254-259... .° 

Faced with this sharp division of opinion, we may well wonder 

whether the existence of a dramatic epilogue to The Taming of the 
Shrew can ever be established or disproved to the satisfaction of 
a majority of critics. Nevertheless I should like to uphold the theory 
(admittedly based on a conviction that The Shrew is a better play 
without a dramatic epilogue than it would be with one) that 
Shakespeare’s play did not originally have a dramatic epilogue, 
the folio text being substantially complete as we have it; and I 
should like to advance fresh evidence of analogues bearing on the 
question. So far as I know only one critic, Thelma Nelson Green- 
field, has studied the Sly material of The Shrew in light of the in- 
duction tradition in Elizabethan drama; but she, though con- 
tributing a perceptive essay on differences in tone, theme, and 
dramatic technique between the Sly materials of The Shrew and 
A Shrew, seems to think it not possible to conclude whether 
Shakespeare’s play had a dramatic epilogue.’? From my own study 
of the induction tradition two relevant propositions emerge. The 


8Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio (1955), pp. 212, 215-16. Essentially 
the same position is taken by J. Dover Wilson, The Taming of the Shrew 
(‘new’ Cambridge edition, 1928), pp. 123-24; Chambers, William Shakespeare 
(1930), I, 328; Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare 
(1940), p. 138; Hardin Craig, An Interpretation of Shakespeare (1948), 
pp. 94-95; and Thomas G. Bergin, The Taming of the Shrew (revised Yale 
edition, 1954), p. 121. 

®*Houk, “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew,” PMLA, LVII (1942), 
1031. Essentially the same position is taken by Alexander von Weilen, 
Shakespeares Vorspiel zu der Widerspédnstigen Zihmung (1884), p. 16; R. 
Warwick Bond, The Taming of the Shrew (Arden edition, 1904), p. 33; 
Henry Ten Eyck Perry, The Taming of the Shrew (Yale edition, 1921), p. 115; 
Ernest P. Kuhl, “Shakespeare’s Purpose in Dropping Sly,” MLN, XXXVI 
(1921), 323-27; Duthie, “The Taming of a Shrew and The Taming of the 
Shrew,” RES, XIX (1943), 356; and Parrott, Shakespearean Comedy (1949), 
p. 147. 

10Greenfield, “The Transformation of Christopher Sly,” PQ, XXXIII (1954), 


34-42, 
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first is that it was not unusual for an Elizabethan play with an 
induction to lack a dramatic epilogue; in fact over half (26 out 
of 45) of the plays studied are not concluded with a dramatic 
epilogue. The second proposition is that limitations of personnel 
in an Elizabethan theatrical company made it usual for the actors 
of an induction to double in roles of the play proper (this practice 
presumably being a development of the practice of doubling the 
parts of Prologue and Epilogue with parts of the play); and, fur- 
ther, that since most of the principal characters are usually on 
stage in the last scene of an Elizabethan play, it was frequently 
inconvenient (though never perhaps impossible) to stage a dra- 
matic epilogue because of the awkwardness of requiring some of 
the actors to revert to their roles of the induction without an in- 
tervening scene to ‘cover’ a pause for the necessary exit, change 
of costume, and re-entrance. In any case a dramatic epilogue, 
being of its very nature anticlimactic, would have tended to spoil 
the effect of the play proper. On the other hand, since it was often 
impossible (because of the demands of plot) and usually un- 
desirable (because of the need to simplify exposition) to employ 
all available actors in the opening scene of a play, a few actors 
were almost always on hand at a play’s beginning for possible use 
in an induction. 

At this point it is convenient to define terms. I use the common 
Elizabethan term induction in the sense of a short dramatic action 
introducing a full-length play, normally performed by two or more 
actors and creating a fictional situation different from that of the 
play itself (examples in The Malcontent, Bartholomew Fair, A 
Game at Chess)."* The Latin form inductio also occurs (e.g. in 
Every Man out of his Humour). In most cases the audience is not 
directly addressed (exceptions in A Warning for Fair Women, 
Every Man out of his Humour, Bartholomew Fair). In one Eliza- 
bethan text the term introduction is used to designate an induction 
(Hey for Honesty Down with Knavery); in another, chorus (The 
Magnetic Lady); in others, praeludium (Cynthia’s Revels, Aristip- 
pus); in others, the first act or Act I (e.g. The Rare Triumphs of 
Love and Fortune, Lady Alimony); and in still others, prologue 
(e.g. Minds, The Four Prentices of London, Poetaster). The Latin 


11Information on date and performance of the various plays referred to may 
be found in the Appendix. Such information (in both appendix and text) is 
generally based on Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923), Gerald Eades 
Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (1956), and T. W. Craik, The 
Tudor Interlude (1958). 
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form prologus also occurs (Amyntas). It seems advisable, however, 
to use the term prologue only in its more usual sense, recently 
defined by Clifford Leech: “a single direct address to the audience, 
preceding the play, normally spoken by a single actor who is 
usually but not necessarily alone on the stage.”** To this definition 
I would add, for the special purpose of distinguishing a prologue 
from an induction, that a prologue, being usually a direct com- 
munication from author or players to the audience, rarely creates 
a fictional situation. (Exceptions are the prologues spoken by 
Ate in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris and by Rumour in Shakespeare's 
2 Henry IV; perhaps because of its fictional situation the latter 
prologue was labeled ‘induction’ in the quarto of 1600.) Normally 
an induction precedes a prologue, the two being separated by the 
‘third sounding’ (examples in Cynthia’s Revels, Antonio and Mellida, 
Adrasta; exception in A Game at Chess). The term play proper 
(not Elizabethan) is here used for the main drama following an 
induction, For this some critics have used the term play within the 
play,"* but the term begs the question of the existence of an action 
concluding that begun in an induction (as do also the terms frame 
play and enveloping action); and its use is also advisable in view 
of the great difference between such ‘plays’ as the Lord’s Taming 
of the Shrew on the one hand and Hamlet’s Murder of Gonzago 
on the other. The term interlude (not in this sense Elizabethan) 
is used for ary dialogue by characters of an induction during the 
action of the play proper, regardless of whether they remain on 
stage or leave and return to the stage in order to deliver the 
dialogue. (In one Elizabethan text the term intermean is used to 
designate an interlude: The Staple of News.) The term presenters 
is used for the characters or actors of an induction, as distinguished 
from those of the play proper (example in The Taming of the 
Shrew), though occasionally the term presenter designates the 
single actor who ‘presents’ the play proper to other characters of 
the induction (Every Man out of his Humour). In a few cases 
presenters are referred to as the chorus (Soliman and Perseda) or 
the grex (Every Man out of his Humour). 

There seems not to have been a general Elizabethan term for 
the subject of this essay: a short dramatic action following the 


12Leech, “Shakespeare’s Prologues and Epilogues,” in Studies in Honor of 
T. W. Baldwin, ed. Don Cameron Allen (1958), pp. 151-52. 

18A discussion of the play within the play may be found in Arthur Brown, 
“The Play within a Play: An Elizabethan Dramatic Device,” Essays and 
Studies, XIII (1960), 36-48. 
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play proper, normally performed by two or more actors, employing 
the same fictional situation as that of the induction, and concluding 
the dramatic action begun in the induction. (An exception, lacking 
the latter two characteristics, occurs in Poetaster.) For such an 
action one is tempted to coin the term eduction, but this would 
be misleading: though an induction ‘leads in’ to the play proper, 
a conclusion to the action begun in an induction does not, cor- 
respondingly, ‘lead out’ of the play proper (at the end of a play 
one can only be ‘led out’ of the theater); its only function in re- 
lation to the play pruper is to comment on its action, and inevitably 
it must distract the attention of the audience from the play proper 
by reminding them of the different fictional situation of the in- 
duction. For such a concluding action I use the term dramatic 
epilogue since it is relatively unambiguous and since it accords in 
part with an Elizabethan usage, the tein epilogus being used in 
two Elizabethan texts to designate a dramatic epilogue (The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, The Muses’ Looking Glass). In one Eliza- 
bethan text the term conclusion is used to designate a dramatic 
epilogue (Minds); and in another, the term palinode (Cynthia's 
Revels). Needless to say it seems advisable to use the unqualified 
term epilogue only in its more usual sense, also defined by Leech 
(p. 152): a single direct address to the audience, following the 
play and normally spoken by a single actor, except that “here it 
is frequent practice for the speaker to remain within the character 
that he has been acting in the play.” Again I would add, for the 
special purpose of distinguishing an epilogue from a dramatic 
epilogue, that an epilogue, being usually a direct communication 
from author or players to the audience, does not normally create 
a fictional situation, though of course it may glance at that of the 
play when spoken in character by an actor remaining on stage 
after the general exit. 

It is true that a good many Elizabethan plays beginning with 
an induction end with a dramatic epilogue. Of this kind of play 
I have noticed 19 examples. On the other hand (to give a fuller 
statement of the first relevant proposition regarding the induction 
tradition), it is also true that a good many Elizabethan plays be- 
ginning with an induction do not end with a dramatic epilogue. 
Of this kind of play I have noticed 26 examples. The plays of both 
kinds are listed in an appendix, but here attention may appropri- 
ately be directed to the chronological distribution of the evidence. 
Of the 19 induction plays having a dramatic epilogue only 7, or 
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less than 40%, fall after 1600, whereas of the 26 induction plays 
lacking a dramatic epilogue 20, or over 75%, fall in or after 1600. 
This distribution suggests that use of a dramatic epilogue was, in 
Shakespeare’s time, an old-fashioned practice more or less in 
desuetude after 1600. 

Further (to proceed to evidence bearing indirectly on the second 
proposition) many Elizabethan plays afford evidence that the 
parts of Prologue and Epilogue were doubled with parts of the 
play. Of this practice I have noticed the following examples, the 
evidence in each of the first nine cases being derived from the 
actor-lists of the original editions. (1) In Phillip’s Patient and Meek 
Grissel (c. 1559) Preface or Prologue doubles as the Marquis, 
and Politicke Perswasion the Vice doubles as Epilogue. (2) In 
William Wager’s Enough is as Good as a Feast (c. 1564) Prologue 
doubles as Heavenly Man. (3) In the anonymous Trial of Treasure 
(c. 1565) Preface or Prologue doubles as Pleasure, Gredy Gut, 
and Just. (4) In Pickering’s Horestes (1567, probably performed 
at Court) Prologue doubles as Horestes and as a Woman. (5) In 
Fulwell’s Like will to Like (c. 1568) Prologue doubles as Tom 
Tospot, Hankin Hangman, and Tom Collier. (6) In Preston’s 
Cambyses (c. 1569) Prologue doubles as Sisamnes, Diligence, 
Crueltie, Hob, Preparation, and First Lord, and Cambyses (carried 
off ‘dead’ at the end of the play) doubles as Epilogue. (7) In 
Woods's Conflict of Conscience (c. 1572) Prologue doubles as 
Mathetes, Conscience, and Paphinitius, and an epilogue is spoken 
by Nuntius, who had played the roles of Avarice, Suggestion, and 
Gisbertius. (8) In Wapull’s Tide Tarrieth No Man (1576) Prologue 
doubles as Hurtful-help, the Tenaunt, and Faythfull-few. (9) In 
the anonymous Marriage between Wit and Wisdom (c. 1579) 
Idleness the Vice doubles as both Prologue and Epilogue. (10) In 
Munday and Chettle’s Death of Robert Earl of Huntington (1598, 
acted by the Admiral’s Men at the Rose) a prologue is spoken by 
an actor who informs the audience that he will play the role of 
Friar Tuck in the play. (11) In Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (1600, 
acted by the Chapel Boys at the Blackfriars) an epilogue is spoken 
by an actor who had doubled in an undesignated part of the play: 
“Gentles, be’t known to you, since I went in I am turn’d rimer.” 
(12) In Zouche’s Sophister (1610-31, evidently perforrned at one 
of the Universities) the part of Epilogue, as we learn from a stage- 
direction, is taken by Invention, a character of the play, the epilogue 
making no reference to the speaker's former character as Inven- 
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tion. (13) In the anonymous Boot and Spur, a ‘show’ of some 300 
lines evidently intended for University performance (1611-20?), 
the Shoemaker, as we learn from the dramatis personae, doubles 
as both Prologus and Epilogus. (14) In Hawkin’s Apollo Shroving 
(1627, acted by the Boys of the Free School of Hadleigh in Suffolk ) 
the actor of Jacke Implement (Joseph Beamont) doubled, accord- 
ing to the dramatis personae, in the role of Epilogue. (15) In Glap- 
thorne’s Wit in a Constable (1636-8, revised 1639, acted by 
Beeston’s Boys at the Cockpit) the Constable doubles as Prologue, 
2s is clear from Prologue’s allusion to his costume as Constable and 
from his threat to arrest members of the audience. And (16) in 
Thomas Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding (1639-40, originally designed 
for tiie Blackfriars) the Captain asks the Parson to say something 
by way of epilogue. When the Parson refuses, the Captain “ad- 
dresses himself to speak the Epilogue,” but he is interrupted by 
Love-all and Faithfull, to the first of whom he protests: “Alas, you 
mistake me, Madam, I am Epilogue now; the Captain’s within.” 
This still-born ‘epilogue’ amounts practically to a dramatic epilogue 
acted by the Parson, the Captain, Love-all, and Faithfull; and 
thus The Parson’s Wedding is a unique example of a play with a 
dramatic epilogue (of sorts) but without an induction. 

The ‘epilogue’ of The Parson’s Wedding is akin to those examples, 
noted by Leech in his definition of an epilogue, in which an actor 
remains on stage in character at the end of the play in order to 
speak the epilogue or a plaudite. A few examples from among the 
many possible will suffice to illustrate the practice: (1) Rosalind 
in Shakespeare’s As You Like It (1599, acted by the Chamberlain’s 
Men at the Globe); (2) Tucca in Dekker’s Satiromastix (1601, acted 
“publikely” by the Chamberlain’s Men at the Globe and “privately” 
by the Paul’s Boys); (3) Face in Jonson’s Alchemist (1610, acted 
by the King’s Men at Court); (4) Ulysses in Heywood’s 2 The 
Iron Age (c. 1613, acted by Queen Anne’s Men at the Red Bull); 
and (5) the White Queen’s Pawn in Middleton’s Game at Chess 
(i824, acted by the King’s Men at the Second Globe). This practice, 
thougn it does not actually constitute doubling, amounts to the 
same thing theatrically since a given actor performs both as a 
character in the play and as Epilogue. 

Essentially the same practice is employed in a relatively rare 
kind of induction in which the actors assume the same characters 
as in the play proper. Of this kind of induction I have noticed 
the following examples. (1) In Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucrece 
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(before c. 1516) A and B play an induction, the fictional situation 
being the hall in which the play is to be performed, and then enter 
the ‘world’ of the play proper by taking service with Lucrece’s 
suitors. (2) In Peele’s Battle of Alcazar (c. 1589, acted by the 
Admiral’s Men at the Rose) numerous characters of the play proper 
figure in a dumbshow of the induction. (3) In the anonymous 
Merry Devil of Edmonton (c. 1603, acted by the King’s Men at 
the Globe) Peter Fabell figures in the induction and then appears 
as a character of the play proper. (4) In Barnes’s Devil's Charter 
(1607, acted by the King’s Men at Court) Alexander and the Devil, 
who appear in the play proper, figure also in a dumbshow of the 
induction. (5) In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle (1607, acted by the Children of the Queen’s Revels, possibly 
at the Whitefriars but probably at the Blackfriars) Ralph plays 
a member of the audience in the induction and then appears in his 
own character in the play proper. (6) In Fisher’s Fuimus Troes 
(1611?-33, performed at Magdalen College, Oxford) the Ghosts 
of Brennus and Camillus figure in the induction (where they are 
led on stage from Hades by Mercury), in the play proper (where 
in successive scenes the Ghost of Camillus appears to Caesar and 
the Ghost of Brennus to Nennius), and in the dramatic epilogue 
(where Mercury “reduces” them—that is, leads them back—to 
Hades). And (7) in Drue’s Bloody Banquet (before 1639, probably 
acted at the Red Bull) numerous characters of the play proper 
figure in a dumbshow of the induction. Again the practice does 
not technically constitute doubling but amounts to the same thing 
theatrically since the same actors play in both induction and play 
proper. 

In a normal induction (to come specifically to the second propo- 
sition mentioned above) the characters are different from those 
of the play proper. Of this kind of induction I have noticed the 
following examples in which roles of the induction were apparently 
doubled with roles of the play proper. 

(1) In the anonymous Taming of a Shrew (c. 1594, possibly 
acted by Pembroke’s Men) the actor of Sander in the play proper 
evidently doubies as a ‘Player’ of the induction, for the speech- 
heading “San.” (which designates Sander’s speeches throughout 
the quarto) is prefixed to the Player’s three speeches on sig. A3- 
A3Y of the quarto. 

(2) In Peele’s Old Wive’s Tale (1591-4, acted by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Men) the actor of Anticke in the induction presumably 
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doubles in a role of the play proper, for otherwise he would not 
go off ‘to bed’ at the end of the induction but would remain on 
stage along with Frolicke and Fantasticke to hear the Old Wive’s 
tale. Presumably Clunch the Smith, whose daily labors admittedly 
demand a night’s sleep, also doubles in the play proper. 

(3) In the anonymous Mucedorus (before 1598, revived before 
1610 by the King’s Men at Whitehall) the actors of Envie and 
Comedie in the induction double, according to the actor-list of 
the 1598 quarto (sig. Al”), in roles of the play proper, Envie 
as Tremelio and Bremo, Comedie as a Boy, an Oid Woman, and 
Ariena. In the revised version, according to the quarto of 1610, 
the number of necessary actors was increased from eight to ten 
because of the addition of two parts but the doubling here referred 
to remained the same. 

(4) In Munday and Chettle’s Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunt- 
ington (1598, acted by the Admiral’s Men at the Rose) the actors 
of Skelton and Sir John Eltham in the induction double respectively 
as Friar Tuck and Little John in the play proper: “Skel. What part 
play you? Elt. Why? I play little John . . . . Skel. Looke to your 
entrance, get you in sir John... . My shift is long, for I play Frier 
Tucke” (Q 1601, sigg. A2¥, A3”). And at the end of the play proper 
Little John and Friar Tuck remain on stage to speak a dramatic 
epilogue in their characters of the induction: “Manet Sir John 
Eltham and Skelton” (sig. L2). 

(5) In Marston’s Antonio and Mellida (1599, acted by the Paul's 
Boys) there is an induction in which eight ‘actors’ appear “with 
parts in their hands: having cloakes cast over their apparel,” as 
though within the tiring-house before the beginning of the play, 
and discuss the roles that they will assume in the play proper: 
Galeatzo, Piero, Alberto, Antonio, Forobosco, Balurdo, Matzagente, 
and Feliche. 

(6) In Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour (1599, acted by 
the Chamberlain’s Men at the Globe and at Court) an actor doubles 
as Asper in the induction and dramatic epilogue and as Macilente 
in the play proper. In the induction Asper says: “now gentlemen I 
goe To turne an Actor, and a Humorist, Where (ere I doe resume 
my present person) We hope to make the circles of your eies Flow 
with distilled laughter”; and at the end of the play proper Macilente 
returns to the role of Asper without leaving the stage for a change 
of costume: “Here the Trumpets sound a florish, in which time 
Macilente converts himselfe to them that supply the place of Grex, 
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and speakes . . . . Wel, Gentlemen, I should have gone in, and 
return’d to you as I was Asper at the first: but (by reason the 
Shift would have been somewhat long, and we are loth to draw 
your Patience any farder) wee'le intreat you to imagine it” (Q 
1600, sigg. B4, R4). This is the original version acted at Court 
and relegated to an appendix in the quarto though restored to 
the text in the folio. However, the same doubling was employed in 
the revised version of the quarto, where Macilente speaks the 
epilogue: “And now with Aspers tongue (though not his 
shape) ...” (sig. R2). 

(7) In Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels (1600, acted by the Children 
of the Queen’s Chapel at the Blackfriars) there is an induction 
“By Three of the Children,” who, like the actors of Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida, impersonate themselves as actors just before 
the beginning of the play. They quarrel about which shall speak 
the prologue, the Third Boy threatening to refuse to ‘go on’ unless 
given the part: “Slid, Ile play nothing i’ the Play: unlesse I speake 
it.” Later he informs us of his assigned part in the play proper: 
“Anaides . . . (and that’s my part:) .. .” (Q 1601, sig. A2-A2”). 

(8) For the Globe performance of Marston’s Malcontent (1604) 
an induction (by Webster) was provided in which three actors 
(Richard Burbage, Henry Condell, and John Lowin) appear on 
stage in their real-life characters as King’s Men along with a Tire- 
man and two ‘spectators’ (acted by William Sly and John Sinklo), 
one of whom (Sly) wishes to sit upon the stage. (The technique 
is reminiscent of that in the induction to Antonio and Mellida and 
Cynthia’s Revels.) ‘Burbage, we are told, will double in the role 
of Malevole: “Sinklo. Doth he play the Malcontent? Condell. Yes, 
sir.” Presumably the other four (or five) actors of the induction 
also double in roles of the play proper. 

And (9) in Hawkins’s Apollo Shroving (1627, acted by the Boys 
of the Free School of Hadleigh in Suffolk) we learn from the 
dramatis personae that Joseph Beamont doubled the part of Pro- 
logus, “a yong Schollar,” in the induction with that of Jacke Imple- 
ment, a page, in the play proper (Beamont also played Epilogue); 
and that Nicholas Coleman doubled the part of Lala, “a woman 
spectator,” in the induction with that of Musaeus, “Apollos Priest 
and Judge,” in the play proper. That Lala doubles in a role of 
the play proper is also evident from the induction, in which, as 
a spectator, she decides, after heckling Prologus and Philoponus, 
to act in the play herself: “It shall goe hard but Ile get a part 
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amongst them. Ile into the ttyreing house, and scamble and rangle 
for a mans part. Why should not women act men, as well as boyes 
act women? I will weare the breeches, so I will (O c. 1627, sig. 
B5). 

In light of the foregoing evidence I would suggest that The 
Taming of the Shrew was designed and originally produced without 
a dramatic epilogue. It was so designed in part because of aesthetic 
considerations: Shakespeare’s desire to avoid anticlimax, and his 
unwillingness to point the moral of shrew-taming (or any other 
moral) in a didactic ending—a possible thematic emphasis that he 
eschewed in favor of the subtler and more thoughtful course of 
reflecting the ‘supposes’ of his play proper in supposes of its in- 
duction, thus unifying play proper and induction through their 
parallel comments on the relationship of appearance and reality. 
The Shrew was also designed without a dramatic epilogue in part 
because of the desirability (which coincided with the aesthetic 
considerations mentioned) of doubling parts of the induction with 
parts of the play proper. In its essentials this theory of doubling 
was first proposed by von Weilen in 1884 (see note 9 above). 
The theory is basically similar to Dover Wilson’s theory (1928) 
except that I suppose the doubling to have been an aspect of 
original production in a London playhouse instead of an aspect 
of revival by a provincial company (see note 8); it is implicit in the 
theory of W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright (1863) that “Sincklo” 
(John Sinklo or Sincler, the actor whose name occurs as a speech- 
heading in the folio text at Induction i.88) doubled as a ‘Player’ 
and as Lucentio;'° and it is implicit in Houk’s theory (1942) that 
the parts of Sly and Petruchio may have been doubled in a hypo- 
thetical lost Shrew play used by Shakespeare as a source of The 
Shrew (see note 9). 

More specifically, I would suggest that the presenters of The 
Shrew left their station over the stage (presumably a box of the 
Lords’ room) unnoticed by the audience shortly after the inter- 
lude at I.i.254, at a moment or moments (the actors perhaps leav- 
ing one at a time in order to minimize the amount of movement 
visible at any given moment) when the spectators’ attention would 
have been firmly engaged by the action of the play proper. (The 


14Suggestive criticism along these lines may be found in Donald A. Stauffer, 
Shakespeare’s World of Images (1949), p. 46. 

18Clark and Wright, The Works of William Shakespeare (‘old’ Cambridge 
edition), III (1863), 121. 
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exit of the presenters would especially tend to go unnoticed if 
they were stationed in a box of the Lords’ room—instead of upon 
an ‘upper-stage’—for thus a ‘vacuum’ would not have been created 
in the raised playing-area, a few spectators presumably remaining 
in the box after the exit of the presenters.) Thereafter the audience 
forgets about the presenters or, if it remembers them, hardly gives 
them a second thought. Further, I would suggest that a reason 
for the rather unusual location of the presenters in the Lords’ room 
(instead of upon the stage itself as in A Shrew and in most other 
induction plays)'* would have been to make it possible for them 
to comment once upon the play proper (thus further linking it 
with the induction) and then quietly to slip away into the tiring- 
house without calling attention to their exit—as would have been 
inevitable if they had been stationed upon the stage. Another 
reason for so placing the presenters would have been to make the 
fictive audience of the “pleasant Comedie” for a short time part 
of the theater audience of The Taming of the Shrew, thus en- 
larging the commentary on the relationship between appearance 
and reality that is so often an effect of the dramatic device of a 
ictive audience and so important a theme of Shakespeare’s play. 


The iast scene of The Taming of the Shrew (V.ii) requires ac- 
tors for thirteen (or twelve) parts in addition to those of Servants: 
Baptista, Vincentio, Gremio, the Pedant (?),’7 Lucentio, Bianca, 
Petruchio, Kate, Hortensio, the Widow, Tranio, Biondello, and 
Grumi). (This is also the minimum number of principal actors— 
excluding Servants, Huntsmen, and ‘Players—needed to put on the 
play if we assume that parts of the induction were doubled with 
parts of the play proper and that parts of the play proper were 


16Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, III, 91-92, gives the impression that 
presenters were frequently placed over the stage, but the practice is in- 
dubitable only in The Taming of the Shrew and (in part) in Peele’s Battle 
of Alcazar (where, according to the ‘plot,’ Nemesis speaks an interlude from 
above, the induction however having been played upon the stage). It is pos- 
sible that the prophet Oseas is stationed over the stage in Greene and Lodge’s 
Looking Glass for London and England (c. 1590); however, this interpreta- 
tion is questionable and in any case the play does not begin with an induction. 


17The Pedant, though listed in the initial folio stage-direction of V.ii, has 
no speech in that scene and is not alluded to as present in the dialogue; hence 
it is possible that he was not staged in the original production of V.ii, in 
his part, requiring appearances late in IV.iii, in IV.iv, and in V.i, 

could have been doubled by the actor of Hortensio. 
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doubled wherever possible.)'® Thus if we suppose that roles of 
the induction were doubled with roles of the play proper, one 
reason for avoiding a dramatic epilogue becomes clear: presumably 
the actors of the induction were already on stage at the end of 
V.ii in roles of the play proper, and a pause at the end of the play 
in order to permit them to return to their costumes of the induction 
would have been awkward at best. Besides this, there would pre- 
sumably have been a desire on the part of Shakespeare and the 
players to avoid both anticlimax and explicit statement of a ‘moral.’ 

It does not seem possible to say with any certainty which parts 
of the induction to The Shrew may have been doubled with which 
parts of the play proper. However, a few of the possibilities may 
be indicated. It seems reasonable to suppose that actors of the 
Lord’s Huntsmen and Servants would have doubled first as Bap- 
tista’s Servants, then as Petruchio’s, and finally as Lucentio’s. The 
actor of a ‘Player’ of the induction to A Shrew apparently doubled 
as Sander (Ferando’s Servant), and it is possible that a ‘Player’ of 
The Shrew likewise doubled as Sander’s counterpart Grumio. An 
older ‘Player’ could have doubled as Baptista or Gremio. Actors 
of the induction could easily have doubled as late-appearing 
characters of the play proper such as the Tailor, the Haberdasher, 
the Pedant, Vincentio, and the Widow. For example, either the 
Lord or Sly could have doubled first as the Tailor and then as 
either the Pedant or Vincentio; and Sly’s ‘Lady’ could have doubled 
first as the Haberdasher and then as the Widow. But one feels that 
actors worthy of the parts of the Lord, Sly, and the Lady would 
have been given, if possible, more prominent roles of the play 


18By way of contrast, A Shrew requires a minimum of twelve actors 
if we assume maximum doubling of parts of the play proper and of the in- 
duction, interludes, and dramatic epilogue. Two actors are required to be 
on stage throughout most of the play for the interludes—Sly and the Lord; 
and ten additional actors are required for characters who appear in the final 
scene of the play proper (xvii)——Alfonso (Baptista), Aurelius (Lucentio), 
Philena (Bianca), Ferando (Petruchio), Kate (Kate), Polidor (Hortensio), 
Emelia (the Widow), Valeria (Biondello), Sander (Grumio), and Polidor’s 
Boy (for whom there is no corresponding character in The Shrew, his function 
of summoning the second wife being there assumed by Biondello). (In A 
Shrew there are no characters corresponding to Gremio and Tranio; and the 
Duke of Cestus and Philotus—who correspond to Vincentio and the Pedant— 
do not appear in the last scene.) The parts of the Duke of Cestus and Philotus 
could have been doubled with those of Sander and Ferando respectively— 
if we assume a quick change by Ferando at the end of Scenes xi and xv; and 
the Lord could have doubled as the Tapster in both induction and dramatic 


epilogue. 
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proper. In each case a special interpretation or a slight rearrange- 
ment of the folio text (presumably, according to Greg, printed 
from Shakespeare’s foul papers) would have been necessary. The 
Lord, if he left the presenters soon after his last speech at Induc- 
tion ii.114 (perhaps upon entrance of the Messenger at line 130), 
could have doubled as Lucentio; or if he left the presenters a short 
while before the interlude he could have doubled as Petruchio. If 
the interlude was shifted to an earlier position in I.i (for example, 
to line 150, where Gremio and Hortensio go off stage leaving 
Tranio and Lucentio on), Sly could have doubled as Grumio and 
the Lady as Biondello. And if the interlude was eliminated the 
actor of the Lady could have doubled as Kate or Bianca.’ 


APPENDIX 
A List or 45 ELIzABETHAN PLAys BEGINNING WITH AN INDUCTION 
(a) Induction Plays Ending with a Dramatic Epilogue 


1. Medwall, Fulgens and Lucrece (before c. 1516); evidently 
designed for performance in a hall. 

2. H.N., Minds (after 1575). 

3. Anonymous, The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune (c. 
1582); performed by Derby’s Men at Court. 

4, Greene, Alphonsus King of Aragon (c. 1587). 

5. Kyd, The Spanish Tragedy (c. 1587); acted at the Rose by 
Strange’s Men, the Admiral’s Men, and the Admiral’s and Pem- 
broke’s Men combined; and by the Admiral’s Men at the Fortune. 

6. Kyd, Soliman and Perseda (c. 1589-92). 

7. Peele, The Old Wive’s Tale (1591-4); acted by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Men. 

8. Anonymous, The Taming of a Shrew (before 1594); possibly 
acted by Pembroke’s Men. 

9. Anonymous, Mucedorus (before 1598); revived before 1610 
by the King’s Men at Whitehall. 

10. Munday and Chettle, The Downfall of Robert Earl of Hunt- 
ington (1598); acted by the Admiral’s Men at the Rose. 

11. Anonymous, A Warning for Fair Women (before 1599); acted 
by the Chamberlain’s Men, probably at the Globe. 


19] am indebted to the Research Council of the University of Missouri for 
a grant making possible the research underlying this article. 
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12. Jonson, Every Man Out of his Humour (1599); acted by the 
Chamberlain’s Men at the Globe and at Court. The dramatic epi- 
logue is found in the original version, relegated to an appendix in 
the quarto of 1600 but restored to the text in the folio of 1616. 

13. Jonson, The Poetaster (1601); acted by the Children of the 
Queen’s Chapel at the Blackfriars. This example is unusual in that 
the dramatic epilogue, “only once spoken upon the stage,” creates 
a fictional situation different from that of the induction. 

14. Percy, A Forest Tragedy in Vacunium (1602); designed for 
performance by “some”—i.e. adult actors—or by the Children of 
St. Paul’s. 

15. Barnes, The Devil’s Charter (1607); acted by the King’s 
Men at Court and at the Globe. 

16. Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
(1607); acted by the Children of the Queen’s Revels, possibly at 
the Whitefriars but probably at the Blackfriars. 

17. Fisher, Fuimus Troes (1611?-33); acted at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 

18. Randolph, The Muses’ Looking Glass (1630); acted by the 
Company of the King’s Revels at Salisbury Court. 

19. Wild, The Benefice (c. 1641). 


(b) Induction Plays Not Ending with a Dramatic Epilogue 


1. Peele, The Battle of Alcazar (c. 1589); acted by the Admiral’s 
Men at the Rose. 

2. Greene, James IV (c. 1591); “publikely plaide.” 

3. Thomas Heywood, The Four Prentices of London (c. 1592 or 
c. 1600); probably acted by Strange’s Men at the Rose in 1592; 
later acted by Queen Anne’s Men at the Red Bull. 

4. Shakespeare, The Taming of the Shrew (1594 or earlier); 
possibly acted by Pembroke’s Men; probably acted by the Chamber- 
lain’s Men at Newington Butts. 

5. Marston, Antonio and Mellida (1599); acted by the Paul’s 
Boys. 

6. Anonymous, I The Return from Parnassus (c. 1599); per- 
formed at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

7. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels (1600); acted by the Chapel Boys 
at the Blackfriars. 

8. Marston, Jack Drum’s Entertainment (1600); acted by the 
Paul’s Boys. 

9. Marston, What You Will (1601); probably acted by the Paul's 
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Boys. 

10. Anonymous, 2 The Return from Parnassus (c. 1601); per- 
formed at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

11. Anonymous, The Merry Devil of Edmonton (c. 1603); acted 
by the King’s Men at the Globe. 

12. Marston, The Malcontent (1604); acted by the Children of 
the Queen’s Revels at the Blackfriars and by the King’s Men at 
the Globe. The induction (by Webster) was provided for the Globe 
version. 

13. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair (1614); acted at the Hope. 

14. Daniel, Hymen’s Triumph (1614); acted at Somerset House. 

15. Middleton, A Came at Chess (1624); acted by the King’s 
Men at the Second Globe. 

16. Randolph, Aristippus (c. 1625); performed at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

17. Jonson, The Staple of News (1625/6); acted by the King’s 
Men at Court and at the Blackfriars. 

18. Randolph, Hey for Honesty Down with Knavery (c. 1626?; 
revised c, 1648? ); possibly acted at Cambridge. 

19. Hawkins, Apollo Shroving (1626/7); acted by the Scholars 
of the Free School of Hadleigh in Suffolk. 

20. May, Julia Agrippina '( 1628). 

21. Randolph, Amyntas (1630); acted by the Company of the 
King’s Revels at Whitehall and at Salisbury Court. 

22. Marmion, A Fine Companion (1632-3); acted by Prince 
Charles’s (II) Men at Whitehall and at Salisbury Court. 

23. Jonson, The Magnetic Lady (1632); acted by the King’s Men 
at the Blackfriars. 

24. Jones, Adrasta (1635 or earlier). 

25. Drue, The Bloody Banquet (1639 or earlier); acted probably 
at the Red Bull, possibly at the Cockpit. 

26. Anonymous, Lady Alimony (c. 1640; revised 1659); evidently 
designed for a public theater, 
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The Trial Scene of Webster’s 
The White Devil Examined in 


Terms of Renaissance Rhetoric 
H. BRUCE FRANKLIN 


THE DRAMATIC techniques of The White 
Devil compound all kinds of disguise, deceit, and false rhetoric. 
A cursory reading discloses many hypocrites, many devils in dis- 
guise, and the suspiciousness of all external appearances. A close 
reading shows that deceit and diabolism are not only ubiquitous 
but are also the basis of the dramatic structure. 

Nevertheless, the assumption that Vittoria is obviously the white 
devil of the title is rarely questioned. Most modern editions and 
many standard reference works even use the title of the Quarto 
of 1665, The White Devil, Or, Vittoria Corombona, a title used 
for the first time at least thirty years after Webster’s death. No 
such identification is implied in Webster’s title, The White Divel, 
Or, The Tragedy of Pauio Giordano Ursini, Duke of Brachiano, 
With the Life and Death of Vittoria Corombona the Famous 
Venetian Curtizan. Vittoria is a white devil; she may be the white 
devil of the title. She is not, however, the only candidate for that 
office. Vittoria is explicitly called a devil by three characters— 
Flamineo, Monticelso, and Brachiano.t One of these accusers is a 
blackmailing cardinal, the other two are murderers, and all three 
are liars and hypocrites, And each of these accusers is also ex- 
plicitly called a devil.2 Monticelso is not only called a devil by 
Vittoria (III.ii.290-91) and Flamineo (III.iii.20-24); he keeps a 
black book in which he says “lurke the names of many devils” 
(1V.i.38). 

Almost every character in the play is deceitful. There is a false 
letter, a false bribe, a false commission, a false dream, innumerable 
false oaths, a feigned death, and six physical disguises. There are 
seven murders by treachery. Ten of the characters are murderers. 
The only justice is introduced by the ambassadors, strangers to 


1In The Complete Works of John Webster, ed. ¥. L. Lucas (London, 1927), 
Vol. I., 1.ii.46, III.ii.244-45, IV.ii.89. 
2V.iii.151., V.vi.125. 
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this land. Even when charactezs act virtuously, they must lie to 
do it. Isabella lies about the cause of her estrangement from 
Brachiano in order to avoid a war; Cornelia lies about her son’s 
murder to spare the life of the murderer, her other son. 

The world of The White Devil is best described by Vittoria: 
“O mee! this place is hell” (V.iii.182). To understand this world, 
it is necessary to understand these words of Flamineo: “As in this 
world there are degrees of evils, / So in this world there are degrees 
of devils” (IV.ii.60-61). 

Flamineo’s words are dramatized most clearly in the trial scene, 
where a tangled web of deceit is spun from false rhetoric. Pre- 
sumably this is simply the trial of Vittoria for her assorted evils. 
But as the trial develops, Vittoria’s judges, accusers, and lover are 
alternately tried for their evils, and ultimately all the values they 
present and represent are brought before the bar. I propose to cut 
through this web mainly with an analysis of the rhetoric used by 
the several characters, 

I submit three reasons for making a rhetorical analysis a basis 
of understanding: as a mass of study in the last forty years has dem- 
onstrated, a good portion of the Jacobean audience was incredibly 
sensitive to the nuances of rhetoric; the audience of the trial scene 
of The White Devil, as I shall show, is explicitly and repeatedly told 
to examine carefully the rhetoric used in the scene; the patterns 
of rhetoric, some of which yield themselves to us only under the 
most patient attention, were surely made more obvious by the 
emphasis given to them by the actors. Thus if we find, for in- 
stance, a devilish cardinal framing highly-mannered rhetorical 
devices in an increasingly sibilant alliteration, we can imagine the 
effect of the insidious hissing of the Jacobean actor who personated 
that cardinal. 

The audience brings a knowledge of these facts to the trial scene: 
Vittoria has made the thinly-veiled suggestion to Brachiano that 
he kill her husband and his wife; Vittoria has embraced and kissed 
Brachiano and shown a willingness to commit adultery with him; 
Brachiano was at Vittoria’s house at midnight while her husband 
was away; Brachiano has had his henchmen kill his wife and Vit- 
toria’s husband. The audience also knows that Vittoria’s arraigners 
have plotted to undo her. Cardinal Monticelso and Francisco, Duke 
of Florence, had previously contrived to remove Vittoria’s husband 
so that she and Brachiano would have the opportunity for adultery. 
Here is their private conversation in the scene just prior to the trial: 
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FRAN. You have dealt discreetly to obtain the presence 
Of all the grave Leiger Embassadours 
To heare Vittorias triall. mon. "Twas not ill, 
For sir you know we have nought but circumstances 
To charge her with, about her husbands death, 
Their approbatioa therefore to the proofes 
Of her blacke lust, shall make her infamous 
To all our neighboring Kingdomes. 
(IILi.1-8) 

The authority of the trial derives from the pope. The scene of 
the trial is presumably the mansion of Cardinal Monticelso, who 
instructs Vittoria to “stand to the table” and the lawyer to fall to 
his plea. The lawyer promptly obeys: “Domine Iudex converte 
oculos in hanc pestem mulierum corruptissimam” (11-12). And 
Vittoria immediately opens her defense: 

vIT. What’s he? 

FRAN. A Lawyer, that pleades against you. 

vir. Pray my Lord, let him speake his usuall tongue 

Ile make no answer else. (12-15) 
Francisco reasonably asks to know the nature of her objection; her 
answer sounds suspiciously like feigned solicitude for the “auditory”: 

FRAN. Why you understand lattin. 

vir. I do Sir, but amongst this auditory 

Which come to heare my cause, the halfe or more 

May bee ignorant in’t. (15-18) 
When Monticelso dismisses her objection with a brusque “Go on 
Sir,” Vittoria restates her objection in simple and convincing terms, 
arguing to the hearers’ emotions: 

vir. By your favour, 

I will not have my accusation clouded, 

In a strange tongue: All this assembly 

Shall heare what you can charge mee with. (19-22) 
Francisco is now willing to uphold her objection: “Signior, / You 
need not stand on’t much; pray change your language” (23). Monti- 
celso then comes forth with the first clearly specious rhetoric heard 
so far: “Oh for God sake: gentlewoman, your credit / Shall bee 
more famous by it” (24-25). He pretends to be a shocked clergy- 
man, solicitous for Vittoria’s reputation, But the audience knows 
that he has obtained “the presence of all the grave Leiger Embas- 
sadours” only to “make her infamous to all our neighbouring King- 
domes.” Now the lawyer makes a slip: “Well then have at you.” 
Vittoria’s tone and language enlarge any sympathy the audience 
may have begun to have for her: “I am at the marke Sir, Ile give 
aim to you, / And tell you how neare you shoote” (26-27). She is 
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still arguing to the emotions of the hearers. The lawyer still is not: 
Most literated Judges, please your Lordships, 
So to connive your Judgements to the view 
Of this debausht and diversivolent woman 
Who such a blacke concatenation 
Of mischiefe hath effected, that to exterpe 
The memory oft, must be the consummation 
Of her and her projections— (29-35 ) 
This is a casebook study of bad forensic rhetoric. The lawyer calls 
the judges “literated” to gain their favor and then asks them to 
“connive” their judgments. Next he hurls out a mass of absurd ink- 
horn terms and grotesque sounds in a periphrastic and confused 
syntax. His eloquence is crowned by the rime of “concatenation” 
with “consummation.” The lawyer’s exordium prepares the audience 
not for his arguments but for Vittoria’s abrupt interruption: “What's 
all this?” The lawyer overrules her objection himself and continues: 
“Houlde your peace. / Exorbitant sinnes must have exulceration” 
(36-37). When he rimes “exulceration” with “consummation” and 
“concatenation,” he provides an appropriate place for Vittoria’s 
wit: 
vir. Surely my Lords this lawier here hath swallowed 
Some Poticaryse bils, or proclamations. 
And now the hard and undegestable wordes, 
Come up like stones wee use give Haukes for phisicke. 
Why this is welch to Lattin. (38-42 ) 
This puts the lawyer in a desperately defensive position. He re- 
taliates by deriding the weapon which has just slashed him, Vit- 
toria’s conceit: 
My Lords, the woman 
Know’s not her tropes nor figures, nor is perfect 
In the academick derivation 
Of Grammaticall elocution. (42-45) 
This accusation is much more dangerous than it seems, but not for 
Vittoria. It will help Vittoria with her ars celare artem toward the 
final aim of the plain style, described thus by Cicero: “The audi- 
ence, even if they are no speakers themselves, are sure they can 
speak in that fashion.”* Francisco now turns his wit on the lawyer 
in order to restore an air of good sense to the court, to regain some 
of the ground Vittoria has won in the audience, and to make him- 
self, rather than Vittoria, the immediate author of the lawyer’s dis- 


missal (45-51). 


8Orator, trans. H. M. Hubbell (Loeb Classical Library; London, 1939), 
p. 363 (xxiii.76). 
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Why does Webster open the scene with this ridiculous lawyer? 
It seems clear that his function transcends mere comic effect and 
incidental satire on legalism. The lawyer undercuts the dignity 
of the prosecution and makes Vittoria more attractive, and, possibly, 
more sympathetic. But his function proves even more central. He 
focuses attention on the various characters’ rhetorical styles, puts 
the audience on its rhetorical guard, and gives it a rhetorical yard- 
stick. The audience will be able to measure ensuing rhetoric par- 
tially by comparing it to the lawyer's rhetoric. 

The first proof of this comes in the very next speech: 

MON. I shall bee playner with you, and paint out 
Your folies in more natural] red and white, 
Then that upon your cheeke. (54-56 ) 
After Monticelso proclaims that he is going to use the plain style 
and paint only in natural colors, Vittoria shifts her style: 
O you mistake. 
You raise a blood as noble in this cheeke 
As ever was your mothers. (56-58 ) 
She drops the abrupt wit which demolished the lawyer and assumes 
a dignified simplicity. She uses the cardinal’s mother not as a means 
to insult him, but as a standard of nobility. Monticelso’s reply is 
clumsily undignified. He uses the simple trick of paralepsis, pre- 
tending not to make the accusation that he is making. But his eager- 
ness to insult Vittoria makes the trick backfire, and he insults his 
own mother: “I must spare you till proofe cry whore to that” (59). 
“Proofe,” however, is a word the audience by this time is ready to 
hear. Perhaps something other than bombast will now be presented. 
MoN. Observe this creature here my honoured Lords, 
A woman of a most prodigious spirit 
In her effected. (60-62 ) 
Instead of proof, the cardinal has given a paraphrase of the law- 
yer’s exordium. The echoes of the lawyer are too loud to remain 
unheard, Thus we can explain Monticelso’s unusual syntax and use 
of the word “effected,” which have so troubled the play’s editors. 
(Lucas offers four conjectural possibilities and three-hundred words 
of explanation for “In her effected.”*) Webster has Monticelso say 
“In her effected,” an obviously awkward phrase, to amplify the 
echoes of the lawyer's diction (note the lawyer’s awkward “hath 
effected”). Vittoria now explicitly points out the role the cardinal 


is playing: 


*Vol. L., pp. 229 and 280. 
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Honorable my Lord, 

It doth not suite a reverend Cardinall 

To play the Lawier thus. ( 62-64 ) 
Although Vittoria is right, her solicitude for the cardinal’s reverence 
is of doubtful sincerity; it is perhaps as sincere as his solicitude for 
her reputation. Monticelso’s reply shows how much less naive than 
the lawyer he is about Vittoria’s rhetorical abilities: “On your trade 
instructs your language!” (65) He tries to keep attention on her 
rhetoric; we should attend carefully to the rhetoric in his next 
speech. 

First let us remember that by this date euphuism, at least on the 
stage, had been largely reduced to a joke, a joke both familiar and 
possibly stale. The most blatant features of euphuism are, of course, 
excessive alliteration framing an antithetical structure and far- 
fetched similes drawn from unnatural natural history. 

MON. You see my Lords what goodly fruict she seemes, 

Yet like those apples travellers report 

To grow where Sodom and Gomora stood, 

I will but touch her and you straight shall see 

Sheele fall to soote and ashes. (66-70) 
Monticelso builds his speech on antitheses deriving from a stale 
and far-fetched simile drawn from unnatural natural history, and 
he frames the antitheses in sibilant alliteration which culminates in 
the tongue-twister, “straight shall see /Sheele fall.” Monticelso’s 
promise twelve lines previous, “I shall bee playner with you,” has 
been betrayed by euphuism, euphuism so mannered and so clumsily 
contrived that it could escape neither notice nor scorn from a 
Jacobean audience. Vittoria responds to Monticelso’s far-fetched 
legend and patterned hissing with chemistry more close to home 
and plain blunt words: “Your invenom’d / Poticary should doo’t” 
(70-71). The cardinal’s character is not proof against this accusa- 
tion. He finds it expedient to accelerate his shift from the language 
of the lawyer to the language of the preacher: 

I am resolved 
Were there a second Paradice to loose 
This Devell would betray it. (71-73) 

In attempting to play upon a prejudice, he associates Vittoria with 
woman’s responsibility for the Fall. Vittoria answers by showing 
how to play more effectively upon prejudice: “O poore charity! / 
Thou art seldome found in scarlet” (73-74). Her apostrophe to 
charity succeeds, at least with a Jacobean audience, in turning the 
cardinal’s language and role against him. Her retort works just the 
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way Aristotle says it shouid: “The function of the retort is to dis- 
credit the accuser, who as a rule poses for a better man than the 
defendant.”* Monticelso turns to a new kind of proof: 

Who knowes not how, when several] night by night 

Her gates were choak’d with coaches, and her roomes 

Out-brav'd the stars with severall kind of lights, 

When shee did counterfet a Princes Court, 

In musicke banquets and most ryotous surfets 

This whore, forsooth, was holy? (75-80) 
This is the closest approximation to an enthymeme so far presented 
by the prosecution. It partially imitates the form of major premise, 
presupposed minor premise, and conclusion. The reasoning runs 
something like this: If a woman has gran1 parties and great ban- 
quets, she must be a whore, for such are the ways of whores. Here 
is an example from Aristotle of a sham enthymeme: “If a man goes 
smartly dressed, and roams at night, he must be a rake, for such 
are the ways of rakes.”* Monticelso tries in three ways to obscure 
the speciousness of his enthymeme. He uses extravagant metaphors 
such as “her gates were choak’d with coaches” and “her rooms/Out- 
brav'd the stars.” He uses elaborate euphuistic structure such as 
balancing “when severall night by night” against “with severall 
kind of lights.” He hides the enthymeme in the syntax by placing 
his premise in a subordinate clause. Without this clause, the de- 
pendence of his argument on common gossip is bared: “Who 
knowes not how . . . This whore, forsooth, was holy?” Vittoria im- 
mediately perceives the fallacy and abruptly points it out: “Ha? 
whore—what’s that?” (81) Monticelso pretends that he hasn’t been 
found out, and takes Vittoria’s question as “what’s that?” instead 
of “What's that?” He uses this question as an excuse for a “charac- 
ter.” 

Monticelso’s set speech is a highly-mannered sermocinatio, a 
feigned dialogue with himself. The first line—a rhetorical question 
asked and answered with a slushing sound in a Figure of Gorgias— 
sets the tone for the whole: “Shall I expound whore to you? sure 
I shall” (82). His first figure comes from Dekker’s virulently anti- 
Catholic Whore of Babylon: “They are first, / Sweete meates which 
rot the eater” (83-84). In Dekker’s play the figure refers to rhetoric: 
“good words, (Sweet meates that rotte the eater).”’ Monticelso’s 
source is the first faint hint that his “perfect character” of a whore 


5The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane Cooper (N. Y., 1932), p. i62. 


®Rhetoric, p. 175. 
™Dekker’s Dramatic Works (4 vols; London, 1873), IIL. 261. 
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is in reality Webster’s thinly-veiled point-by-point ironic character 
of the “Whore of Babylon.” The cardinal soon articulates almost 
every contemporary accusation hurled against the Church. “Poison’d 
perfumes” and “coosning Alcumy” may or may not be taken as in- 
cense and transubstantiation. But Monticelso then uses a series of 
figures which apply only metaphorically to whores and literally 
(whether or not justifiably ) to the Church: 

They are the trew matteriall fier of hell, 

Worse then those tributes ith low countries payed, 

Exactions upon meat, drinke, garments, sleepe, 

I even on mans perdition, his sin. 

They are those brittle evidences of law 

Which forfait all a wretched mans estate 

For leaving out one sillable. What are whores? 

They are those flattering bels have all one tune 

At weddings, and at funerals: your ritch whores 

Are only treasures by extortion fild, 

And empt[i]ed by curs’d riot. (89-99 ) 

Vittoria’s simple reply, “This carracter scapes me” (105), deflates 
the cardinal’s overblown harangue and forces him into a category 
described by Quintilian: “There are some who . . . if all else fails, 
fill up the gaps in their case with abuse of their opponents.”® 

MON. You, gentlewoman! 

Take from all beasts, and from all mineralls 

Their deadly poison— vir. Well what then? mon. Ile 
tell thee— 

Ile find in thee a Poticaries shop 

To sample them all. (106-109 ) 

The French and English ambassadors now sum up their impres- 
sions, which resemble those of the audience: 


FR. EMB. Shee hath lived ill. 
ENG. EMB. Trew, but the Cardinals too bitter. (110-11) 


Monticelso also sums up: “You know what Whore is; next the devell, 
Adultry, / Enters the devell, Murder” (112-13). This is a good place 
to analyze Vittoria’s rhetoric so far. She has relied mainly on wit, 
brief retorts, and abrupt questions. The four questions she has 
asked reveal much about her technique: “What’s he?” “What's all 
this?” “Ha? whore—what’s that?” “Well what then?” Each question 
penetrates abruptly and incisively to the weakest part of the prose- 
cution. Her style has been one of extreme brevity, plain language, 
lack of rhythm and an apparent carelessness. This is the style de- 


8Institutio Oratoria, trans. H. E. Butler (Loeb Classical Library; London, 
1922), IV, p. 441 (xiiix.8). 
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scribed by Cicero as truly “Attic”: the “true ‘Attic’ orator” is “plain, 
he follows the ordinary usage,” he is free from “the bonds of 
rhythm,” he avoids “cementing his words together too smoothly,” 
and he practices a “careful negligence.”® If Vittoria has been using 
art, she has been using the greatest art: concealment of art. 
The prosecution now turns to the charge of murder: “Fran. Your 
unhappy / Husband is dead” (113-14). Vittoria’s answer shows a 
lack of hypocrisy and, surprisingly, excessive alliteration: “O hee’s 
a happy husband— / Now hee owes Nature nothing” (114-15). This 
alliteration is not, like Monticelso’s, used for rhetorical heightening. 
Vittoria is apparently so unconcerned about the murder charge that 
she can make a joke, a double “turn,” framed by alliteration, on 
“O,” “owes,” and “nothing.” Francisco, emerging as a new force 
for the prosecution, is not deflected into a quarrel about her flip- 
pancy. He presses the case, now giving Monticelso his cues: 
FRAN. And by a vaulting engine! mon. An active plot— 
Hee jumpt into his grave. FRAN. What a prodigy was't, 
That from some two yardes height a slender man 
Shoulde breake his necke! mown. ith’ rushes. Fran. And 
what’s more, 
Upon the instant loose all use of speach, 
All vitall motion, like a man had laine 
Wound up three days. Now marke each circumstance. 
(116-22) 
Francisco's rhetorical technique is something new to the trial. He 
states such impressive facts as “vaulting engine,” “two yards,” 
“slender man,” and “upon the instant loose all use of speach.” His 
ironic tone makes these facts seem suspicious indeed. “Now marke 
each circumstance” makes these facts seem immensely important. 
It is unfortunate for this plain-dealing, hard-hitting prosecution that 
the audience remembers that they “have nought, but circum- 
stances / To charge her with, about her husbands death.” Monti- 
celso tries to tie these circumstances to Vittoria: 
And looke upon this creature was his wife. 
Shee comes not like a widow: shee comes arm’d 
With scorne and impudence: Is this a mourning habit? 
(123-25) 
Vittoria easily parries and the cardinal makes another clumsy 
thrust: 
vir. Had I forknowne his death as you suggest, 
I would have bespoke my mourning. 
MoN. O you are conning. (126-28 ) 


*°Orator, pp. 361-63 ( xxiii.76-78). 
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Vittoria quickly changes her rhetorical style: 
You shame your wit and Judgement 
To call it so; What, is my just defence 
By him that is my Judge called impudence? 
Let mee appeale than from this Christian Court 
To the uncivill Tartar. (129-33 ) 
At this key place, where the prosecution is on untenable ground, 
she gradually lengthens her phrases, smoothes out her rhythms, 
and employs more purely rhetorical devices. Here is her first ques- 
tion besides the four I have listed; the difference in style is pro- 
found. This one is an eloquent and purely rhetorical question which 
drives home its point with rime. What keeps it from seeming con- 
trived is the very sharpness of the point. It reduces Monticelso to 
whining: “See my Lords. / Shee scandals our proceedings” (133-34). 
Vittoria will now continue to demonstrate the Ciceronian doc- 
trine of the three styles. 
For these three functions of the orator there are three 
styles, the plain style for proof, the middle style for 
pleasure, the vigorous style for persuasion; and in this last 
is summed up the entire virtue of the orator. Now the man 
who controls and combines these three varied styles needs 
rare judgement and great endowment; for he will decide 
what is needed at any point, and will be able to speak 
in any way which the case requires.’® 
One should compare the graceless exordia of the lawyer and Monti- 
celso to Vittoria’s graceful and pleasing middle-style exordium: 
Humbly thus, 
Thus low, to the most worthy and respected 
Leigier Embassadors, my modesty 
And womanhood I tender. (134-37 ) 
Then she raises her style by lengthening her phrases and using 
metaphor, simile, paranomasia, and striking alliteration: 
but withall 
So intangled in a cursed accusation 
That my defence of force like Perseus, 
Must personate masculine vertue— (137-40) 
To “personate masculine vertue,” she completes the rhetorical tour 
de force by suddenly returning to the plain style, employing short, 
abrupt phrases set off by asyndeton and plain blunt language: 
To the point! 
Find mee but guilty, sever head from body: 
Weele part good friendes: I score to hould my life 
At yours or any mans intreaty, Sir. (140-43 ) 


1Orator, p. 357 (xxi.70). 
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The English ambassador, who serves throughout the play as some 
sort of rational albeit simple-minded norm in a world gone mad, 
is impressed: “Shee hath a brave spirit” (144). But the cardinal 
makes a point worth considering: “Well, well, such counterfet 
jewels / Make trew [ones] oft suspected.” (145-46). Perhaps the 
audience should not entirely succumb to Vittoria’s eloquence. But 
as she continues, the magnificence of her rhetoric begins to dim all 
else: 
You are deceaved. 
For know that all your strickt-combined heads, 
Which strike against this mine of diamondes, 
Shall prove but glassen hammers, they shall breake— 
These are but feigned shadows of my evels. 
Terrify babes, my Lord, with painted devils, 
I am past such needlesse palsy—for your names, 
Of Whoore and Murdresse they proceed from you, 
As if a man should spit against the wind, 
The filth returne’s in’s face. (146-55 ) 
She proves hher innocence of at least one charge—that she “knows 
not her tropes and figures.” “Strickt-combined heads” precisely de- 
scribes Francisco and Monticelso; her “spit against the wind” figure 
precisely describes what we have seen happen to Monticelso’s “per- 
fect character” of a “Whoore”; the glass, shadows, paint, and spit 
of the prosecution have neither dulled the edge nor dimmed the 
brilliance of this diamond, “counterfet” or not. 
Brachiano answers Monticelso’s next question: 
MON. Who lodg’d beneath your roofe that fatal night 
Your husband brake his necke? ra. That question 
Inforceth me breake silence—I was there. (157-59 ) 
This is a serious admission, but serious it is only to Vittoria’s de- 
fense of her chastity. It serves as an alibi for Brachiano, placing 
him safely away from the scene of the murder. As Brachiano re- 
sponds to Monticelso’s questions, Vittoria’s eloquence and character 
shine by contrast. Up to this point she has been guilty of no out- 
right lie or hypocrisy. Her eloquence, which drove the lawyer from 
the court and drove Monticelso into impotent harangues, which 
held its own against that of the diabolical Francisco, is here con- 
trasted to the transparent hypocrisy of Brachiano: 
mon, Your businesse? prac, Why I came to comfort her, 
And take some course for setling her estate, 
Because I heard her husband was in debt 
To you my Lord. mont. He was. 
Brac. And ‘twas strangely fear'd, 
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That ae would cosen her. mont. Who made you over- 
seer 

Brac. Why my charity, 4 charity, which should flow 

From every generous and noble spirit, 

To orphans and to widows. Mont. Your Lust! (160-68) 


Brachiano is not like Vittoria, able to deflect Monticelso with re- 
torts. In fact, he is quickly defeated in his rhetorical match with 
the same cardinal who has just been made a fool of by Vittoria. 
Brachiano gives up this debate and makes instead one of his idle 
threats in the usual rant which chiefly characterizes his speech: 

BRA. Cowardly dogs barke loudest. Sirrah Priest, 

Ile talk with you hereafter,—Do you heare? 

The sword you frame of such an excellent temper, 

Tle sheath in your owne bowels. (169-72) 
Brachiano’s line, “Cowardly dogs barke loudest,” is actually an 
ironic self-description. Brachiano, more than any other character 
in the play, has been taken at his own words by critics. He is de- 
scribed usually as a villain-hero. This is most strange, because 
Brachiano clearly plays the role of fool. Every one of his innumer- 
able violent threats proves idle, and he is braved by Monticelso, 
Francisco, Flamineo, Vittoria, and even Cornelia. He falls for every 
simple ruse perpetrated upon him by Vittoria, Francisco, Lodovico, 
Flamineo, and Monticelso. His only bravery consists of having his 
all-trusting wife and a fool killed by henchmen. 

Brachiano’s next gesture of bravado was no doubt, when it was 
originally enacted by Robert of Normandy, grand; Brachiano’s re- 
enactment is nothing but ironic: 

[He makes for the door. ] 

sERV. My Lord your gowne. 

BRAC. Thou liest ‘twas my stoole. 

Bestow’'t upon thy maister that will challenge 

The rest ath household-stuffe—‘or Brachiano 

Was nere so beggarly, to take a stoole 

Out of anothers lodging. (178-82) 
Finally, when Brachiano leaves, he succeeds in becoming ridiculous. 
His final words consist of a familiar motto of James VI, hurled 
now at the head of Monticelso: “Monticelso, / Nemo me Impune 
laces[{s]it.” Certain people must have taken this as a joke on 
Brachiano—the joke of a fool using the words of a king. If they 
saw, instead of this joke, an allegorical correspondence between 
Brachiano and James, the joke, possibly a grim one, would have 
been on Webster. The real joke on James and his over-wrought as- 
sertions of grandeur could have been neither understood by the 
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king nor very safely explained to him. The deeper joke on Brachiano 
is that he is attacked with impunity by anyone who cares to, As 
he stalks out amid the echo of his braggadocio, his promise to place 
Vittoria “above law and above scandal” (1.ii.253) is proven as 
hollow as his warning to Monticelso. When he leaves, she is at the 
cardinal’s mercy, as her pun points out: 

Mon. Your champions gon. 

vir. The wolfe may prey the better. (187-88 ) 

Francisco, realizing the difficulty of pressing the murder charge, 
shifts the nature of the prosecution and its rhetorical style. He tries 
to create an air of honest impartiality, and his technique offers a 
new contrast to Monticelso’s. He refers to “matter of incontinence” 
instead of hurling the epithet “whore” at Vittoria: 

FRA. My Lord there’s great suspition of the murder, 

But no sound proofe who did it: for my part 

I do not thinke she has a soule so blacke 

To act a deed so bloudy—if shee have, 

As in cold countries husband-men plant Vines, 

And with warme bloud manure them, even so 

One summer she will beare unsavory fruite, 

And ere next spring wither both branche and roote. 

The act of bloud let passe, onely descend 

To matter of incontinence. (189-98 ) 
However, an examination of this speech shows it to be more in- 
sidious and more euphuistic than any of Monticelso’s. Francisco 
uses a long simile drawn from unnatural natural history, a simile 
which picks up and smooths down Monticelso’s “fruit” simile. Fran- 
cisco begins his speech with two antitheses. The second is the 
most identifying characteristic of euphuism, a rocking-horse anti- 
thesis set up by isocolon, parison, and transverse alliteration: “a 
soule so blacke”—“a deed so bloudy.” He then moves into an intri- 
cate pattern of rhythm and sound, shifting transverse alliteration 
by increments of one accent in each of three lines, “Warme bloud” 
leads into “will beare” and then into “wither both.” This pattern 
is consummated by extension into the simple alliteration of “both 
branche” and the rime of “fruite” and “roote.” Beneath this sur- 
face elegance lurks a white devil. 

This white devil, as he will prove later, is the most hypocritical 
and the most devilish of all. During the course of the play, he suc- 
cessfully dupes and manipulates Vittoria, Camillo, Brachiano, 
Zanche, Flamineo, Lodovico, and Monticelso. In the last act, he 
appears disguised as a moor, murders Brachiano and orders the 
murder of Vittoria, Zanche, and Flamineo. In this disguise as a 
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black man, Francisco performs all the functions of The Black Man, 
the Devil. Although he is the manipulating power behind all the 
final atrocities, he is subject neither to the tortures inflicted upon 
his instruments—Lodovico, Gasparo, and Antonelli—nor to any 
punishment. 

In the present scene he hides behind a fair disguise, but his 
powers of manipulation are just as effective. This entire elegant 
speech is in reality a masterful use of paralepsis. Every word is an 
implication that Vittoria is guilty of the charge which he is in- 
structing Monticelso to drop. “I do not thinke she has a soule so 
blacke / To act a deed so bloudy,” so “The act of bloud let passe.” 
Vittoria sees through the web of false rhetoric: “I decerne poison / 
Under your guilded pils” (198-99). 

The cardinal unexpectedly produces a piece of evidence (and 
also evinces his cowardice): “Now the Duke’s gone, I wil produce 
a letter” (200). The rhetorical use he makes of his evidence corre- 
sponds to the technique called by Thomas Wilson “A Stop, or halfe 
telling of the tale,” and illustrated thus: “. . . shall I tell all: Nay, 
I will not for very shame.”™ 

MoN. Wherein ’twas plotted, [he] and you should meete, 
At an Appoticaries summer-house, 
Downe by the river Tiber: view't my Lords: 
Where after wanton bathing and the heat 
Of a lascivious banquet—I pray read it, 
I shame to speak the rest. (201-206 ) 
This schoolboy rhetorical trick should not worry Vittoria, but 
Monticelso’s evidence apparently catches her off balance. Her re- 
buttal is logical enough, but she commits several serious rhetorical 
blunders: 
Grant I was tempted, 
Temptation to lust proves not the act— 
Casta est quam nemo rogavit—* 
You reade his hot love to me, but you want 
My frosty answere. ( 206-210) 
She is quite right; temptation to lust proves not the act, and the 
audience has seen the inadequacy of Monticelso’s evidence. But 
she protests too much, too hypocritically, and with an unfortunate 
choice of ancient witness. The audience knows that her answer to 
Brachiano was not frosty. They remember her opening protest 
against the lawyer’s use of Latin, and now sense the hypocrisy of 


11Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909), p. 180. 
12Ovid, Amores, 1.8.43. 
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that protest. The notoriously licentious Ovid is a poor ancient wit- 
ness to cite in behalf of chastity, and Vittoria’s particular quotation 
is disastrous. 

The highly-familiar context of her quotation is well worth exam- 
ining for the light it casts on Vittoria’s role, Vittoria’s words are 
the words of Dipsas, a sorceress and bawd. Dispas “draws chaste 
women to incontinence, / Nor doth her tongue want harmful elo- 
quence.”"* She is overheard attempting to corrupt a young wife; 
she tells her “a rich lover plants / His love on thee, and can supply 
thy wants” (11. 31-32). The parallel between this rich lover and 
Brachiano seems clear. Dipsas advises the young wife to take the 
lover's gifts and then betray him: “let thy tongue flatter, while thy 
mind works; / Under sweet honey deadly poison lurks” (11.103- 
104). It is in the course of this corrupting eloquence that Dipsas 
says: “Fair women play; she’s chaste whom none will have” (1. 43). 
Vittoria, by echoing Dipsas, lends credence to Monticelso’s charge 
that she contains the “deadly poison” of “all beasts” and “all min- 
eralls.” When Vittoria is identified with Dipsas, “white devil” comes 
to mean a good deal more than hypocrite. Vittoria, explicitly called 
a devil by three characters, does indeed possess some of the attri- 
butes of a devil. Not the least of these is the ability she shares with 
the other white devils to recognize each other as devils. The epithet 
“devil,” which they frequently hurl, is not mere rant. 

Although Monticelso does not make good use of Vittoria’s self- 
betrayal and although his answer is clumsily misdirected, Vittoria 
insists again on her total innocence. By so doing, she further reveals 
her hypocrisy and extends and amplifies her self-betrayal: 

MON. Frost i’th dog-daies! strange! 

vir. Condemn you me for that the Duke did love mee? 

So may you blame some faire and christall river 

For that some melancholike distracted man, 

Hath drown’d himselfe in’t. (210-14) 
But as Vittoria continues, she regains her balance and her eloquence 
starts to rise again. She reduces the prosecution’s case to “nought 
but circumstances.” She strikingly portrays the unfairness of the 
court. Monticelso is unable to turn the tide, He finally seems to 
fall back again to Quintilian’s category of those “who . . . if all else 
fails, fill up the gaps in their case with abuse of their opponents”: 


13The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. A. H. Bullen (3 vols.; Boston, 
1885), III, Ovid’s Elegies, 1.8.19-20. All further citations from Elegy 8 are 
line references to this translation of Marlowe, which I have used because of 
its contemporary popularity. 
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vir. Summe up my faults I pray, and you shall finde, 

That beauty and gay clothes, a merry heart, 

And a good stomacke to a feast, are all, 

All the poore crimes that you can charge me with: 

Infaith my Lord you might go pistoll flyes, 

The Sport would be more noble, mon. Very good. 

vIT. we take your course, it seemes you have beggard me 

irst 

And now would faine undo me—I have houses, 

Jewels, and a poore remnant of Crusado’s, 

Would these make you charitable! mon. If the devill 

Did ever take good shape behold his picture. (215-25) 
Yet, as we have just seen, his suggestion is something more than 
abuse. But Vittoria’s wit incisively undercuts him: “You have one 
vertue left, You will not flatter me” (226-27). They have another 
exchange: 

mon. My Lord Duke sent to you a thousand duckets, 

The twelfth of August. vir. "Twas to keepe your cosen 

From prison, I paid use fort. mon. I rather thinke 

‘Twas interest for his lust. ( 229-32) 

At this point, Vittoria’s eloquence makes a shambles of the trial. 
She has in effect manuevered Monticelso out of his position as in- 
terrogator. The implication about her husband, Monticelso’s “cosen,” 
has put the cardinal half in the position of the interrogated. His 
unfortunate use of “I rather think” constitutes almost an overt ad- 
mission of his role in the proceedings. Vittoria has only to make 
this admission appear complete. Aristotle says: “As for interrogation, 
the best time to use it is just when your opponent has made an 
admission that, if you put one more question, the absurdity is com- 
plete.”** Vittoria frames her interrogatio so perfectly that the ques- 
tion hangs, unanswerable, in the air: “Who saies so but your selfe?” 
(233) This question—phrased in simple diction reinforced by bal- 
ance and an ominous sibilance—unmasks the trial. She now makes 
a simple plea for a fair trial: 

if you bee my accuser 

Pray cease to be my Judge, come from the Bench, 

Give in your evidence ‘gainst me, and let these 

Be moderators. (233-36 ) 
This marks the end of any pretense of a trial. Monticelso refuses to 
permit Vittoria to speak again in her own defense until after he has 
condemned and sentenced her. Vittoria then precisely sums up the 
dramatized judgment of the judges: 


14Rhetoric, p. 238. 
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MON. Away with her. 

Take her hence. 

vir. A rape, a rape! Mon. How? vir. Yes you have 
ravisht justice, 

Forc't her to do your pleasure. (283-86 ) 

Judging Vittoria herself is more complicated. Webster has created 
in Vittoria a rhetorician and a woman about whom it is not easy 
to make a simple absolute judgment. A simple verdict would have 
to overlook either her devilry or the admiration and sympathy for 
her which Webster has taken pains to induce. She is not persuasive 
enough to prove that she is not evil and not a devil. But she is 
sufficiently eloquent to demonstrate that she is not the only devil, 
and that perhaps she is not the worst of the four devils on trial. 
The degrees of false rhetoric in the trial scene become part of the 
demonstration that 

As in this world there are degrees of evils, 
So in this world there are degrees of devils. 
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“Who maintains em? How are they escoted?” 


HAMLET’s QUESTION about the little eyasses 
cut deep. The great Princes of the Renaissance built, in the splendor 
of their chapels, a monument to worldly greatness erected for the 
honor of God. The sumptuous and Italianate magnificence of the 
Chapel of Henry VIII, enriched with the spoils of Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s, had made it a natural center for entertainment even after 
the Reformation, and Henry’s tradition descended to his daughter. 
The Chapel Royal boasted a musical enrollment which included 
Tallis and Byrd, Morley, Gibbons and John Bull, even if it no longer 
was adorned with all the decorative glories of vestments, and filled 
with incense and candles. It was the choristers of the Queen's 
Chapel who in the first half of the reign of Elizabeth, besides 
serving the court with its favorite entertainment, had taken the 
revels of the Hall into the closely guarded City of London; here the 
song school of St. Paul’s Cathedral had already started with the 
advantage of an intimate acting place within the precincts, safe 
from the objections of the city fathers. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the Masters of the Children of the Chapel Royal and of 
Windsor secured a grander hall within the ancient Liberty of 
Blackfriars, where the Lord Mayor’s writ did not run. 

The choristers’ theater was based on privilege and flourished on 
social equivocation. Boys of Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ 
schools were accustomed to give performances of plays; the descent 
from such exercises, designed to teach “good behavior and audacity” 
as Mulcaster believed,’ to scurrility and scandal, had been com- 
pleted by the choir boys when the First Blackfriars closed in 1590. 

Both children’s troupes rise or decay with the appearance or 
disappearance of some taiented and energetic promoter. Their his- 
tory is the history of the men who trained the children. During the 
mastership of William Cornish, in the early part of Henry VIII's 
reign, the Chapel had ied; in the latter part of the reign, Paul's had 
a much more distinguished repertory, and when in 1551 or there- 


1Liber Familicus of Sir James Whitelocke, ed. John Bruce, Camden Society, 
LXX (London, 1858), 12. 
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abouts, Sebastian Westcote transferred from being Yeoman of the 
King’s Chamber to Master of the Children of St. Paul's, their future 
as the leading troupe was assured. 

At Elizabeth’s early Christmas revels “Sebastian’s Boys” appeared 
with Lord Robert Dudley's Men.? Westcote was a personal favorite 
of the Queen, which explains how he contrived to keep office as 
almoner, vicar choral, and subdean of St. Paul’s, even when in 1564 
he was excommunicated in the Consistory Court for papistry. A 
decade later, the City Remembrancer was sent in protest to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s since “one Sebastian that wyll not communycate 
with the Church of England kepethe playes and resorte of the 
people, to great gaine, and perill of the Corruptinge of the Chyldren 
with papistrie.”* With the audacity of his art, Westcote, in spite of 
a spell in Marshalsea prison, kept his position within the ecclesi- 
astical citadel till his death in 1582, when he left handsome legacies 
to some of the clergy and was buried in the choir.* 

The master and his ten boys were under the control of the Dean; 
Alexander Nowell, who held that position for most of Elizabeth's 
reign, was a more powerful character than many of his Bishops, 
and had a dislike of singing that might later have been called Puri- 
tan. Yet in the very precincts where so many godly preachers at 
Paul's Cross thundered against plays, the singing boys, led by a 
papist, in their private quarters piped up at least once a week.® 
These plays must have been given after evensong, which ended 
by four o'clock, and before six o'clock, when the great gate to the 
precinct was shut and the daily bustle ended. The boys could 
never have been more than part-time players, Their living was 
secured by endowment, as was their master’s. The profits which 
they made must have constituted almost pure gain for him; and 
when their success led to the kidnapping of the leading player, it 
became a matter for the Privy Council. 


3In 1560/1, 1561/2, 1562/3. See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage 
(Oxford, 1923), IV, 79-80. For his outline of the history of Paul’s Boys, see 
II, 8-23. 

3See Malone Society Collections, ed. W. W. Greg, I1.3 (Oxford, 1931), 
309-10. Order of the Court of Aldermen, 8 December 1575. 

*The explanation is provided in a note from the Vatican quoted by 
Chambers, I II, 14: “tamen tum ita charus Elizabethae fuit . 

SThe Paul’s sermons of John Stockwood, himself a schoolmaster, are the 
most celebrated. For a summary of the evidence for weekly performance, see 
Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions (New York, 1952), 
pp. 44-45. 

6Chambers, II, 15, quotes a letter of the Privy Council of 3 December 


1575. 
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Paul’s Boys had already enjoyed plays by Heywood and Redford; 
Westcote’s own Liberality and Prodigality was revived in Eliza- 
beth’s last years.”? From John Lyly they received the first fine arti- 
ficial comedy of the age—Italianate and intricate. Endimion, Midas, 
Gallathea, and Mother Bombie were all written for Paul’s boys. 
It was possibly the efforts of Lyly which restarted the Paul’s plays 
in 1587; it was almost certainly his effort that brought about their 
downfall, when two years later he joined in the Marprelate con- 
troversy. For their fourpence, the Londoners could hear the trebles 
of the boys raised in shrill defence of episcopacy and shrill abuse 
of their opponents. A general inhibition was followed by the setting 
up of a commission to censor plays, which included the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and where neither Dean nor Bishop had succeeded, 
the Primate evidently prevailed, for in a note to Endimion, pub- 
lished in 1591, the printer declared that Paul's plays had been 
“dissolved.” 

It seems likely that Dean and Chapter would do their best to 
maintain such a dissolution, but early in 1600, a decree of the 
Privy Council limiting the number of public playhouses to two 
tempted new promoters of the children to exploit their privileges 
once more. Paul’s reopened and ran a brilliant repertory for six 
years, although quite early in the revival the Lord Mayor was 
ordered by the Privy Council to suppress all plays during Lent 
1601, especially at Paul’s and Blackfriars (where naturally they 
were most unseemly). 

The Earl of Derby had been at great pains and charge to help re- 
open the theatre;* William Percy wrote plays for performance 
there, and in 1600 Edward Peers had relinquished his position as 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal for the richer post of the Master 
of Paul’s Boys. He acquired, quarrelled with, and discarded a 
variety of business associates.’ In 1606 he shut down his playhouse 
and sold off the playbooks; two years later he was paid £20 a year 
dead rent by one of his former associates, now running a troop 
at Whitefriars, to keep the playhouse shut. It was a small place, 


7For Westcote’s authorship, see H. N. Hillebrand, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, XIV (October 1915), 568. For a recent discussion, see 
T. W. Craik, The Tudor Interlude (Leicester, 1958), pp. 16-17. 

8Penshurst Papers, ed. C. L. Kingsford (1934), II, 415. 

C. J. Sisson, in Lost Plays of Shakespeare's Age (Cambridge, 1936), 
writes on The Old Joiner of Aldgate and the quarrel between Peers and 
Woodford. For an account of other quarrels, see H. N. Hillebrand, The Child 
Actors, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XI (Urbana, 
1926), chapter VIII. 
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possibly circular, and as Peers controlled it, probably not part of the 
ecclesiastical establishment.’° 
A writer from Henry VIII's reign recorded how much happier 
was the life of a chorister at Paul’s than the wandering life of the 
Chapel Children. Thomas Tusser (? 1524-1580) was impressed 
from Wallingford, where as choir boy he was scantly fed and often 
beaten: 
for sundry men had placards then, 
Such child to take. 
The better brest, the lesser rest, 
To serve the choir, now there, now here, 
For time so spent, I may repent, 
And sorrow make. 


But mark the chance, myself to ‘vance, 
By friendship’s lot, to Paul’s I got, 
So found I grace, a little space 

Still to remain." 

In earlier times, the twelve children had been taken to France 
for the Field of the Cloth of Gold, led by their Master Cornish, all 
gorgeously arrayed in scarlet. In 1544 they accompanied the King 
once more to France in his wars; although the Statutes of Eltham, 
made in the seventeenth year of King Henry VIII, provided that 
whenever the king was not in residence at Windsor or in one of 
the six great houses where he kept his full state and held his Hall, 
“and specially in riding journeys and progresses, it is for the better 
administration of divine service ordained, that the master of the 
children, and six men, with some officers of the vestry, shall give 
their daily attendance in the king’s court.”* Six men was a very 
small proportion of the full thirty-two, and presumably it was left 
to the Master to decide how many children, if any should travel; 


10See the Induction to John Marston’s What You Will (1607), “The Stage 
is so very little” and the prologue to Antonio’s Revenge (1602), “this round.” 

11Thomas Tusser, metrical Life prefixed to his Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry (1573). Tusser went on to Eton, and then to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Compare the happy lot of Thomas Whythorne at Oxford. 

12A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the 
Royal Household . . . . John Nichols for the Society of Antiquaries, (London, 
1790), pp. 160-61. Chambers has made a slip in saying that six children were 
required to attend (Elizabethan Stage, II, 25). Six children were summoned 
from Windsor “to attand on the Queen at Reading, for which Farrant was 
paid, 7 November 1577” (Hillebrand, The Child Actors, p. 95, note 70) 
together with fifteen men; and if this were the usual proportion, the Chapel 
would have sent very few in progress. 
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perhaps, Thomas Tusser implies, only star performers were taken 
(“The better brest, the lesser rest”). 

The history of the Chapel Children, a sad one of growing ex- 
ploitation and the divorce of some choristers from their duties as 
singing boys, can be explained, I think, by the fact that Elizabeth 
appointed no Dean to her Chapels Royal. Presumably she did not 
wish too closeiy to define the nature of her private worship. The 
Masters of her children therefore escaped any effective ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision. Like the rest of the household the Chapel would 
have been subject to the lay authority of the Lord Chamberlain, 
but must have ranked as one of the outlying departments; it does 
not appear in some lists of household members.** Successive Mas- 
ters lived at East Greenwich and may have boarded the children 
there when a full chapel was not being maintained. As long as he 
produced some children to sing when needed, and a full choir for 
the great feasts, the Master would be free to dispose of the rest 
as he wished—at all events; much more freely than the Master at 
St. Paul's. 

Upon the death in 1564 of the talented Richard Edwards of the 
Chapel Royal, the Master of the Children of Windsor Chapel, who 
combined these duties with being a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
himself, pushed his boys into the lead at court. Richard Farrant 
brought his choristers down to Whitehall to perform before the 
Queen; but they were too firmly based at too great a distance from 
London to give regular performances in the City. Farrant there- 
fore contrived, by being appointed deputy to William Hunnis, 
Master of the Chapel Royal, to get effective control of two sets 
of singing boys.’ The Windsor boys then drop out of the record; 
but Farrant had two sets to draw on (ten at Windsor, twelve at 
the Chapel Royal) when in the summer of 1576, fired perhaps 


13]t is not for example in that printed in Household Ordinances, pp. 281-96, 
although an entry appears as Chapter XXVIII in the list given by F. Peck, 
Desiderata Curiosa (London, 1779), p. 61, and in Household Ordinances, 
pp. 252-53. 

14Neither Chambers nor Hillebrand connect the enterprise at Blackfriars 
with the double choir, nor consider the suggestion made by C. W. Wallace 
in The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shakespeare (1912), p. 158, 
that the children lived at Blackfriars during the period of Farrant’s theater. 
The indenture of Farrant’s appointment at Windsor on 24 April 1564 is 
printed by E. H. Fellowes, Organists and Masters of the Choristers of St. 
George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle (Windsor, 1939), pp. 25-26. It gives very 
full details of his duties and privileges, many of which correspond to those 
sought by Hunnis in 1583 (see below, note 22). 
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by the success of Westcote at St. Paul’s, he launched his venture by 
acquiring the lease of the great frater at Blackfriars, adjoining St. 
Paul's on the south side. 

Blackfriars had been the seat of the Revels Office between 1547 
and 1559, and was later to become the Revels Office again; in time 
of Elizabeth’s predecessors, the hall must have been used for re- 
hearsing plays. Under color of this tradition, Farrant leased it from 
Sir William More, and kept, as More complained, “a continual 
howse for plays” there.’ 

The quarter had royal and official associations; the children wore 
the royal livery. It would have been extremely difficult to organize 
opposition, even when the performances obviously became some- 
thing more than rehearsals for court. 

Even if they performed only once a week from Michaelmas to 
Easter, it seems likely that the children were lodged at Blackfriars; 
this was certainly the case at the Second Blackfriars, whence, at 
Christmas 1600, Thomas Clifton recovered his kidnapped son.’* 
The most ingenious planning and the toughest of children would 
hardly have allowed Farrant to bring them up and down the river 
(a trip of several hours, if wind and tide were contrary) consider- 
ing that they would have to rehearse with the Gentlemen; whereas 
a division of the children into a Chapel party and a Blackfriars 
party would have solved the problem, allowing them necessary re- 
hearsals with their properties at the theater. 

Difficulties and expense of transportation may be imagined from 
the account of how at Shrovetide 1574, nine of “Mulcaster’s Boys” 
from Merchant Taylors’ school went to play at Hampton Court. 
Lodged first at the Revels Office in Clerkenwell for their rehearsals, 
they were then taken from Paul’s wharf in two tilt wherries, at- 
tended by their tutor and their dressers, with their properties fol- 
lowing in a barge. For one night they lay at court and for another 
at “Mother Sparo’s” in Kingston, with the wherries waiting night 
and day to transport them when it should please the Queen to call 
for their show. When on Ash Wednesday they returned to London, 
many of them were “sick and cold and hungry,” and they were 
put ashore at Blackfriars to be warmed and fed, perhaps in the 


15Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, I, 496. 

16Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, I, 43-45: Hillebrand, The Child Actors, 
pp. 160-64. “Two bodies of Chapel children were maintained, one at the 
court for the service of God, and one at Blackfriars for the service of Evans 
and Giles” (p. 164); cf. William A. Armstrong, The Elizabethan Private 
Theaters: Facts and Problems (London 1958), pp. 2-3. 
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rooms that the Chapel children were to occupy two years later. 
Each child received a shilling by way of recompence; Newdigate, 
who drilled them, received forty shillings, and the Revels Office 
paid for transport and lodging.*’ 

If Farrant did not consider his boys’ comfort, he had to think of 
their voices. Both at this time and also at the period of the Second 
Blackfriars, one man was in effective control both of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal and the Children of Windsor; choristers ap- 
peared in plays only when this was the case, or when they amalgam- 
ated with Paul’s. Farrant and Nathaniei Giles after him, I believe, 
used his twenty-two boys as a team from which he selected players, 
leaving the singing duties to be carried on by other boys. By power 
of impressment other children could have been taken up from any 
establishment in the country but they would have to be supported 
at the Master’s expense.'* 

The Chapel, though the Gentlemen guarded their traditional 
privileges closely, must have been a very loose kind of corporate 
association. Much absenting of the Gentlemen appears from efforts 
to control it by the system of fines.'® A full choir probably mustered 
only at great feasts. The rigidity of modern contractual obligation 
was not part of the ancient notion of gentlemanly service.*® The 
double offices at the Chapel Royal and Windsor held by Farrant 
and Giles must have meant that they could not personally discharge 
their duties at both. 

After Farrant’s death on 30 November 1580, the overseer of his 
will, Henry Evans, a scrivener, took over the theater with the assent 
of Hunnis, who reassumed control of the Chapel children. ‘The 


17Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, I, 87; A. Feuillerat, Documents relating 
to the Revels in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, in Bang’s Materialien, XXI 
(Louvain, 1908), 218-20. Harbage makes a slip (Shakespeare and the Rival 
Traditions, p. 32) in stating that these were the Chapel children. 

18This was obviously the case at the Second Blackfriars. During the fifteen- 
eighties, Paul’s also gained the right of impressment. In the Statutes of Eltham, 
1526 (Household Ordinances, p. 147), Heralds and minstrels were forbidden 
to bring boys, rascals, or servants to court. 

19F, F. Rimbault, The Old Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal, Camden 
Society Publications, (London, 1872) pp. 66-67; order of April 13, 1593. 
Cf. also pp. 71-73, 79. 

20See e.g. I.M., A Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of Serving-Men 
(1598) D2’. Notice that a petition for increase of pay was sought by the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel by a delegation consisting of the Subdean and 
“sixe of the auntientes of our companie (most commonly waiting)” (Rim- 
bault, p. 59). This was on 20 January 1595-6. It seems clear that the children 
attended at the discretion of their Master, except at great feasts, and that 
they did not sing at all services (cf. Rimbault, p. 71). 
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fiction that the boys were merely rehearsing was cooly maintained; 
in a letter of 19 September 1581, the Earl of Leicester wrote to Sir 
William More that Hunnis meant only “to practise the Queen’s 
children of the Chapell, being nowe in his chardge, in like sort as 
his predecessor did, for the better trayning them to do her Majestye 
service.”*! 

The death of Westcote led to an attempt to amalgamate with the 
boys of Paul’s; soon the children of the Earl of Oxford’s Chapel 
joined the group, as the men’s companies would combine when in 
difficulties. Then, in November 1583, Hunnis petitioned the Board 
of Green Cloth that the Children’s allowance of 6d a day apiece 
for their diet might be exchanged for the ancient right to eat with 
the royal household “during the tyme of theyr attendance.” This 
suggests that whereas before it was worth his while to accept an 
allowance even if inadequate, since it gave at least a subsidy, if 
most or all of the Children were to leave Blackfriars, it would be 
to his advantage if they came into residence; perhaps by bringing 
thera to Whitehall he hoped to get lodgings as well as commons, 
for he complains of being obliged to pay for the children’s lodging 
“at such tyme as they attend upon the Courte”—which was evidently 
not continuously by any means. In this lengthy complaint no men- 
tion whatever is made of the sum they had been earning for their 
Master.”? 

In the spring of 1584 More regained possession of the lease and 
shut down the theater. During the nineties the Chapel boys made a 
few sporadic appearances in the country during the summer. When 
the court was in progress, they could go on a little progress of their 
own and earn some money with old plays.?* 


21Hillebrand, The Child Actors, p. 91 (quoting from Loseley MSS Letters). 

22Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, II, 37-38. He does not see the full 
point of the request, which he takes to be merely a tribute to the boys’ appe- 
tites. Printed in full in Hillebrand, The Child Actors, pp. 102-04. Both 
Chambers and Hillebrand seem to think that Hunnis did not succeed; but I 
do not see why the “traditional” mess of meat allowed for the Children of the 
Chapel by the Household Ordinances of James I, of 17 July 1604 (Household 
Ordinances, p. 301), should refer as Chambers suggests (Elizabethan Stage, 
II, 50), only to feasts. It is true that the Master still drew an allowance, but 
he had always had a payment for their breakfasts, and he had to pay for their 
ordinary clothing and for attendance. I would think this “messing” applied 
to the custom of the Hall generally, as Hunnis had asked in 1583, and as 
the Statutes of Eltham had allowed (Household Ordinances, pp. 168-69). 

23Hillebrand, The Child Actors, p. 104. I share the scepticism of Chambers 
about the single possible appearance in the country of Paul’s Boys (The 
Elizabethan Stage, II, 19). 
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Westcote and Farrant had combined authority over the Children 
with creative talent, court patronage, and business acumen. Future 
Masters, who combined with promoters, were led into quarrels 
through divided aims. The helplessness of the children demanded 
that their fortunes be linked to the parent institution; in this, Paul’s 
Boys were better protected than the Chapel Children. Any gentle- 
manly institution like the chapel derived its corporate sense from 
a common life in the court. 

The reopening of the Paul’s Boys in 1600 tempted Evans to re- 
start the Chapel Boys at Blackfriars. It was now in the possession of 
Burbage who in 1596 had bought the fencing hall in hopes to make 
a theater of it when the men were turned out of the city inns; but 
the inhabitants of Blackfriars protested that “there hath not at any 
time heretofore been used any common Playlnouse within the same 
Precinct.”* Evans found a sleeping partner in Nathaniel Giles, 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal and of Windsor, who 
lent to the venture his power of impressment. The kidnapping of 
a gentleman’s son proved the undoing of Evans. On 13 December 
1600 Thomas Clifton, a schoolboy of thirteen was seized and borne 
off to exercise “the base trade of a mercenary interlude player.” 
When his father found Thomas at Blackfriars, Evans refused to 
release the lad, but put a playscroll into his hand and threatened 
him with a good whipping unless he learned his part. A warrant 
secured his release from this mockery of impressment to which 
others including Nat Field, the future playwright, had also been 
subjected. No attempt was made to teach the boys singing, and 
they could never have served the choir, being “noe way able or fitt 
for singing, nor by anie the said confederates endevoured to be 
taught to sing.”* 

In fact, a company of sharers had been set up on the model of the 
men’s theaters, for an ambitious and expensive enterprise had been 
planned. Some of the plays required a cast of more than a dozen 
children; the productions were grand enough for an innocent visitor 
to think they were sponsored by the Queen.”* 

These so called “Children of the Chapel” proved little birds of 


24Hillebrand, The Child Actors, p. 157, quoting 3.P.D. James I, 260, 116. 

25See note 16 above. Yet a concert preceded the play at Blackfriars in 
1602. Among the differences between the first and second Paul’s and Chapel 
theaters this must have been very striking; the Paul’s boys still provided 
music, as the well known passage in the Induction to John Marston, The 
Malcontent (1604) makes plain. 

26Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, II, 46-47. 
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prey who did not hesitate to attack the players, their landlords, and 
Burbage’s company in particular; they satirized all and sundry— 
even, when King James arrived, their sovereign, for which in a 
fury he threatened that they should be made to beg their bread.?’ 

The accession of James, however, had meant the final separation 
of the singing boys and the players of Blackfriars. The judgment of 
the British Solomon recognized the facts by creating two groups 
out of what was still nominally one. For the Chapel Royal now 
acquired a Dean and the children’s Master, a master. 

A general reformation at cence began at the Chapel Royal. The 
Children, under Household Ordinances of 4 July 1604, were allowed 
one mess of meat in court a day. But five months earlier on 4 Feb- 
ruary 1604, a license had been issued to four “confederates” to bring 
up a convenient number of children within Blackfriars in the name 
of Children of the Queen’s Revels. They were to practice and exer- 
cise plays and shows—music is not mentioned.** These children now 
became simply a certain type of common player, with no rights, no 
wages, and no powers to secede. At the best they might hope to 
be treated as apprentices; and in 1606 a certain Alice Cook bound 
her son prentice at the Blackfriars. The notion of royal service had 
been completely replaced by the notion of a trade. 

Meanwhile on 13 September 1604, his commission for the chil- 
dren of the Chapel was issued to Nathaniel Giles, in which he is 
made responsible for any actions of his deputy in impressing 
children, and the Dean is associated with him in providing that 
the Children’s future maintenance should be arranged at one of 
the universities. It had already been provided that the Dean was 
to choose the songs for the Chapel but not without consulting the 
Master on such occasions as the Children would sing.”* Just before 
Christmas the whole chapel had an “augmentation” of their wages, 
and the children’s allowance went up from 6d to 10d'a day—but 
at the same time much stricter rules for attendance were imposed 
on the Gentlemen. The Chapel had been given both rewards and 


discipline.*° 


27Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Il, 53-54, quoting S.P.D. James I, 31, 
73. 

28Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, II, 49. 

29Rimbault, The Old Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal, p. 71. 

30Rimbault, The Old Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal, pp. 71-74. The 
“Ancient tymes of lyberty and playing weekes” are set out very generously— 
evidently the Chapel’s version; five items are then struck out—evidently the 


Dean’s version. 
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It is therefore a matter of surprise that on 7 November 1606, it 
was found necessary to re-issue his commission to Nathaniel Giles, 
stating that the children’s future was to be arranged by the Lord 
Chamberlain, Vice Chamberlain, and the Dean, without Giles’s 
co-operation. A significant addition followed: 

Provided alwayes and wee doe straightlie charge and com- 
maunde that none of the saide Choristers or Children of 
the Chappell so to be taken by force of this Commission 
shalbe used or imployed as Comedians or Stage players 
or to exercise or acte anye Stage plays Interludes Comedies 
or tragedies for that it is not fitt or decent that suche as 
shoulde sing the praises of god Allmightie shoulde be 
trayned upp or imployed in suche lascivious and prophane 
exercises.** 
Such a specific prohibition would hardly have been issued if oc- 
casion had not called for it; if Nathaniel Giles wished to keep his 
two places, he had to bring up his charges to sing. 

This second commission more or less coincides with the shutting 
down of Paul’s, whose last recorded performance was in July 1606; 
it may well be that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s took ad- 
vantage of the royal prohibition to enforce a similar decree, if in- 
deed they were not told to do so. 

For some time, the Children of the Revels continued at Black- 
friars, with continual reshufflings among their masters. Then the 
boys growing up, became “masters themselves” and took over the 
management, Finally, about August 1608, Richard Burbage re- 
gained the lease, and Shakespeare’s company, along with the 
theater, took in the best of the actors, while the remnant moved off 
to a third theater at Whitefriars, replacing another shortlived chil- 
dren’s company; eventually they sank to the level of provincial 
strollers. 

Hamlet had recorded the men’s indignation at the style of the 
children’s plays; but Shakespeare treated the matter lightly enough, 
tossing the victory to the boys, who “carry it away .... Hercules 
and his load too.” He did not however accord them the publicity 
of print; the passage does not appear in the Quartos. Had the men 
seriously feared the children’s theater, Burbage would never have 


31Both commissions to Giles are printed in Malone Society Collections, ed. 
W. W. Greg, 1.4 (Oxford, 1911), 359-63. Hillebrand remarks (The Child 
Actors, p. 196) that this is the solitary instance he recalls of the revoca- 
tion of a former writ issued to the same person. On 8 April 1605 Giles ap- 
pointed a deputy to discharge his office at Windsor (Fellowes, p. 39). 
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granted them the lease in the first place; the sharpness of their at- 
tack was something he could not forsee. 

At the end of his Apology for Actors (1612) Thomas Heywood 
finds only one genuine cause of complaint against the stage: 

some abuse lately crept into the quality, as an inveighing 
against the state, the court, the law, the citty, and their 
governements, with the particularizing of private men’s 
humors (yet alive), noble-men, and others: I know it dis- 
tastes many; neither do I any way approve it, nor dare I 
by any meanes excuse it. The liberty which some arrogate 
to themselves, committing their bitternesse, and liberall 
invectives against all estates, to the mouthes of children, 
supposing their juniority to be a priviledge for any railing, 
be it never so violent, I could advise all such to curb and 
limit this presumed liberty within the bands of discretion 
and government.** 

From the early splendor of their great tradition, with its gorgeous 
reminiscences of the older faith, the choristers had sunk to receive 
the well-merited and Puritanical rebukes of their masters and fel- 
low-players. The choristers’ theater, based on older forms of service, 
dwindled and declined as the common players rose and flourished. 
Though patronized by nobility and though privileged in other ways, 
it could not compete with the power and range of the masterpieces 
of ripeness and judgment that were written for the popular stages.** 
And, as «n illustration of the social movement of the time, the two 
stories show a decaying relic of older nobility faced with a new 
and flourishing estate—the estate of the common player.** 


Girton COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


32Shakespeare Society Reprints (1841), p. 61. 

88This point was made by Hillebrand, The Child Actors, pp. 38-39, 274-75. 
I have endeavoured to describe the fortunes of the men’s companies in an 
article, “The Status Seekers,” which is due to appear in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly for February, 1961. 

34Nevertheless, as godmother of two Children of Windsor Chapel, I must 
add that at present the singing boys receive an excellent education and pro- 
ceed to the University as King James decreed, if not any longer by King 
James’ methods. 





Bartholomew Fair: Comedy of Vapors 
JAMES E. ROBINSON 


Since Dryven decided that he admired 
Jonson but loved Shakespeare, Ben Jonson has suffered the reputa- 
tion of the artist who was too artistic. The qualities of Jonson as 
a comic playwright that have been variously cited as his deaden- 
ing virtues are his hard-headed and heavy-handed satire, the care- 
fully wrought “art” of his verse and rhetoric, the one-dimensional 
clarity of his characters of humors, and above all, his scholarship 
and his classicism. Bartholomew Fair is one play of Jonson that 
particularly challenges the aptness of these general estimates of 
Jonson’s genius, or lack of genius as some would have it. The at- 
mosphere of the play is rich with delights and pleasures, with the 
smells and noises of a seventeenth-century Smithfield holiday. In- 
stead of the carefully calculated and closely manipulated intrigue 
of a Plautine or Terentian plot—if such is the proper description 
of the structure of Roman comedy—there is the easy and congested 
traffic of a London populace of widely assorted kind and interest, 
characters separately involved, it seems, in several plots, many of 
them unaware of or unconcerned with the intrigues of the others. 
The only verse in Bartholomew Fair is that of the hawking ballads 
of a street-singing “Nightingale” and the doggerel squeaking of a 
puppet-show. The play’s rhetoric is a composite of a brass-tongued 
justice of the peace, the rant of a hypocritical Puritan, the roar 
of a noisy horse-trader, and such assorted idioms as those of a 
Middlesex moron, a Northern clothier, and an Irish bawd. Rather 
than classical or mythological the play’s allusion and imagery are 
in large part scatological. 

Such a manner clearly enough belies the image of Jonson as a 
stolid and heavy-handed workman, but we should not be too quick 
to assume at the same time that such a manner precludes applica- 
tion of classical principles in understanding the play's structure 
and meaning. Some recent critics have suggested in one way or an- 
other that such standards are inadequate to explain Bartholomew 
Fair. However, I believe that classical principles as Jonson under- 
stood them can be most helpful in illuminating the basis of the 
play's unity and the nature of its comic effect and comic truth. 

I propose to show that the center of the structure and meaning 
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of Bartholomew Fair lies in the symbolism of vapors that pervades 
the play’s imagery, characterization, and action. To explain the 
play as a comedy of vapors is to explain how the play is designed 
to fulfill classical concepts of dramatic unity, verisimilitude, and the 
function of comedy. The purpose of comedy, according to any good 
Renaissance classicist, was to imitate the manners of men in order 
to hold up the mirror to the ridiculous in human nature and there- 
by instruct as well as delight.‘ In Every Man out of His Humour 
Jonson cited a traditional classical definition of comedy to justify 
the method and purpose of that play: “Imitatio vitae, Speculum 
consuetudinis, Imago veritatis; a thing throughout pleasant, and 
ridiculous, and accommodated to the correction of manners.” The 
effect of such a concept on the method of classical comedy should 
not be overlooked. From the “imitation of life,” from the “mirror 
of custom” should emerge an image of human nature, an “image 
of truth.” Jonson explained in a commentary of Asper in Every Man 
out of His Humour how he drew metaphorically upon the physi- 
ology of his time to create a confluence of humors in his characters 
that makes them “all to run one way” and so exposes them as images 
of the “times deformitie.”* Jonson’s use of humors was one way he 
abstracted from his individual characters and actions the universal 
implications of his satiric themes, one way he designed his “mir- 
ror of custom” to produce an “image of truth.” The function of 
vapors in Bartholomew . zir is similar, and drawn from the same 
source. According to the physiological treatises of the Renaissance, 
vapors arise from bilious humors in unnatural heat because of 
physiological disorder or immoderate passions. The vapors rise, 
cloud the brain, and produce madness.* Jonson, using this imagery 
of vapors, does not so much make the characters of Bartholomew 
Fair “all to run one way” as does he put them all in smoke from 
the impassioned humors of their lower natures and so exposes the 


1$ee Marvin T. Herrick, Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century (Urbana, 
1940), pp. 36-38. 

2III, 6, Grex, Il. 206-207. Jonson’s Latin phrasing in the quotation is 
from Aelius Donatus, fourth-century commentator of Terence, who was widely 
published and imitated in the Renaissance. For the Donatus text, see P. 
Wessner, ed., Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti (Lipsiae, 1902), 
I, 23. The basis of the definition can be found in Cicero, Pro Sexto Roscio 
Amerino, XVI, 47. My references to Jonson’s texts, including the numberings 
of acts, scenes, and lines, are from C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, eds., 
Ben Jonson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1925-1952). 

3Opening Grex, ll. 88-122. 

Lawrence Babb, The Elizabethan Malady (East Lansing, 1951), pp. 21, 
27-29. 
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beclouded state of their higher natures. The chapmen and other 
inhabitants of the Fair itself are presented in the one dimension 
of this lower nature; the visitors to the Fair are presented as 
characters who fancy themselves as made of better stuff, but in 
Jonson’s juxtaposition and interaction of the two worlds we sec 
them to be made of the same stuff. The sophisticated and pre- 
tentious vapors that pervade those who come to reform the Fair 
or indulge in its sports are not so different, we come to understand, 
from the vapors that rise out of the animalism of the Fair itself. 
The point is simply that we must come to understand our lower 
nature before we can realize our human nature. So long as we 
are deluded about this relation, we are in vapors, subject to some 
very humiliating reductions of pretense and purpose. 

Such a theme of vapors involves us not only in the nature of 
the play's versimilitude but in the principle of its structure and 
unity of action as well. Jonson created the symbolism of vapors 
in several clear and emphatic ways: in the atmosphere of the Fair 
itself; in the characterizations; in the special language and games 
of Captain Knockhum, the horse trader; in the interaction of the 
two worlds of Fairers and Fairmen. It is in the fusion of imagery, 
character, scene, and action to produce a universal comic truth 
that the structure and unity of the play lies. Such a structure is 
compatible with Renaissance classical principles of dramatic unity. 

C. H. Herford, referring to the lost “Apologie” that Jonson told 
Drummond he wrote for Bartholomew Fair, remarked that Jonson 
“probably attempted some kind of justification of its glaring dis- 
regard of classical structure.” Herford evidently had in mind 
what he elsewhere claimed about the play, that is, that it has “no 
well-defined unity of plot.”* However, I believe that a classical prin- 
ciple of structure can be useful in helping to show that the plot 
is well defined. In the Discoveries Jonson translated a passage from 
an exegesis of Aristotle by Daniel Heinsius that can illuminate the 
structure of Bartholomew Fair: 

Now, that it [dramatic action] should be one, and intire. 
One is considerable two waies: either, as it is only separate, 
and by it self: or as being compos’d of many parts, it 
beginnes to be one, as those parts grow, or are wrought 
together. That it should be one the first way alone, and by 
it seli, no man that hath tasted letters ever would say, 
especially having required before a just Magnitude, 


5Herford and Simpson, I, 70, note. 
*Herford and Simpson, II, 137. 
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and equall Proportion of the ne in themselves. Neither 
of which can possibly bee, if the Action be single and 
separate, not composd of parts, which laid together in 
themselves, with an equall and fitting proportion, tend to 
the same end; which thing out of Antiquitie it selfe, hath 
ceceiv’d many; and more this Day it doth deceive.’ 
This concept of dramatic unity, the gradual growth of diverse parts 
into one whole, is the one Dryden used in his Examen of Epicoene 
in the Essay of Dramatic Poetry. It is well suited, too, to explain 
the pattern of action of Bartholomew Fair and, moreover, to clarify 
the relation of that action to the imagery of vapors, to the theme 
of vapors, and to Jonson's classical comic purpose. The multiple 
actions and characters are centered in the collision of two vaporous 
worlds; the specific intrigues and actions between these worlds 
are designed to reveal the vaporous madness and folly of the 
Fairers and reduce them to the level of the animal vapors of the 
Fair; these intrigues, these parts of the action, grow and converge 
into one whole, a whole accentuated in a final climactic scene that 
unites the two worlds and drives home the theme. The structure 
creates a central symbolic world out of two realistic worlds and so 
creates the kind of versimilitude that the classical idea of comedy 
involved. 

The characters of Bartholomew Fair are grouped according to 
two main levels of society that they inhabit. The respectable citizens 
of London who will go a-fairing form one group, and the residents 
of the Fair itself form another. Both groups are “in vapors,” but 
in different ways. The Fairmen are absorbed in the passions of 
their lower nature, in the business of eating, whoring, and thieving, 
with no pretense of any higher purpose or activity; their vapors 
rise from simple animal appetites. The Fairers, on the other hand, 
are absorbed in the vapors of various appetites that they imagine 
to be of some superior quality, direction, or purpose. 

Act I introduces these respectable citizens, their ludicrous rela- 
tions, and their self-centered plans to visit the Fair. The scene of 
Act I is the house of John Little-wit, a proctor, who likes to see 
his wife Win-the-fight dressed in the latest fashion and kissed by 
the town’s sophisticated gallants. Little-wit will escort his wife 
to the Fair because it is the fashion and because he has a special 
project in motion, the presentation of a puppet-play he has written. 
Little-wit’s little schemes are grand enough to involve the rest 
of the family in the plans to go a-fairing. Little-wit has his preg- 


THerford and Simpson, VIII, 647. 
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nant wife feign a longing to eat pig in the heart of the Fair so 
that he may win approval for such a holiday excursion from Dame 
Purecraft, Win-the-fight’s mother, and from Purecraft’s Puritan 
boyfriend, Zeal-of-the-land Busy. Zeal-of-the-land has a particular 
distaste, he claims, for the vanities of a sensual and frivolous life, 
but he decides that eating pig in the Fair is proper, so long as it 
is done with a “reformed mouth.” Zeal-of-the-land and Dame Pure- 
craft will go along to tthe Fair to give such a ritual the sanctity 
of their presence. 

A second family is that of Bartholomew Cokes, gentleman of 
Middlesex; his tutor, Humphrey Waspe; his unwilling bride-to-be, 
Grace Welborne; and Dame Overdoo, the wife of Grace’s guardian. 
Cokes’s appetite demands toys and games and gingerbread men; 
the bilious humor of Waspe demands that he prove Cokes an ass. 
Grace fancies that she is above the Fair, for “none goes thither of 
any quality or fashion” (I.v.131). Cokes answers that their very 
presence is sufficient to make it the fashion. In the Fair, they shall 
find, the facade of fashion will quickly enough vanish, and precious 
little quality will be left revealed. 

A third group of Fairers introduced in the first act is that of the 
social gallants Ned Win-wife, sometime wooer of Dame Purecraft, 
and his friend Quarlous, sometime drinking companion of John 
Little-wit. These two consider themselves masters of all in quality 
and wit; they will go to the Fair because the others, “these flies,” 
“cannot, this hot season, but engender vs excellent creeping sport” 
(I.v.140-141). 

At the beginning of Act II, we meet Justice Overdoo, the final 
member in the line-up of London citizens out to go a-fairing. The 
good Justice is disguised as a local fool, one Arthur of Bradley, in- 
tent on using this disguise to spy out the “enormities” of the Fair 
in order to fulfil! the full measure of his duty as judge of the Fair's 
court of pie-poudre. His disguise, “this the cloud that hides me” 
(IL.i.46), will be the cover from which he will make his “dis- 
coveries.” It does not take us long to realize that the fool’s dis- 
guise is in fact the proper robe for this pretentious and myopic 
reformer, 

Jonson has presented a marvelous world of motion in this presen- 
tation of citizens going a-fairing in the cloud of their own vapors. 
The motion so far is purely verbal. The characters, blind to their 
own absurdities and enormities, roar at each other or at the enormi- 
ties of the Fair. The excited rhythm of the language reveals the 
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eager appetites that urge the characters to scurry to the Fair. What 
Win-the-fight says of her husband—“You haue a hot coale i your 
mouth” (1.ii.40)—can be said of most of the characters. Words pop 
out in rapid-fire incantations: 


Waspe: Why, see it [the Fair], Sir, see it, doe see 
it! who hinders you? why doe you not goe 
see it? ’Slid see it. (I.v.88-89 ) 


Little-wit: Tut, we'll haue a deuice, a dainty one; (Now, 
Wit, helpe at a pinch, good Wit come, come, 
good Wit, and’t be thy will.) I haue it, Win, 

I haue it i faith, and ‘tis a fine one. Win, long 
to eate of a Pigge, sweet Win, i the Fayre; 
doe you see? i’ the heart o’ the Fayre... . 
see it? ’Slid see it. (1.v.88-89 ) 

Busy: ... I will goe, and eat. I will eate exceedingly, 
and prophesie; there may be a good vse made 
of it, too, now I thinke on’t: by the publike 
eating of Swines flesh, to professe our hate, 
and loathing, of Iudaisme, whereof the breth- 
ren stand taxed. I will therefore eate, yea, 

I will eate exceedingly. ( I.vi.92-97 ) 

The term vapors has not yet been directly introduced, but it is 
clear that these are characters whose humors are in heat, anxious to 
feed the fires of their vanities and so becloud their brains even 
more. The pretended longing of Win-the-fight and the sophistic 
longing of Zeal-of-the-land Busy to get their bellies full of pig 
are ironic centerings of the direction of the whole crowd as they 
take off for the Fair. The intrigues of 'the plot have not yet begun, 
but various pieces of potential action have been established. The 
activities of the Fairers will shoot off in different directions, but 
the unifying element that will actually form the growth of the 
diverse parts into one whole has already been established, the com- 
mon desire of all these Fairers to feed their vanities and pretenses 
in some way or another. Zeal-of-the-land will feed on pig and re- 
form: Overdoo will feed on enormities and reform; Cokes will have 
toys and trinkets; Win-wife and especially Quarlous will have the 
follies of others to satisfy their sophisticated superiority; Waspe 
will have his worries about Cokes to feed his own abusive and 
self-pitying malcontentment. Waspe has told us that the Fair that 
Cokes seeks out is already in his brain: “Would the Fayre and all 
the Drums, and Rattles in’t, were i’ your belly for mee: they are 
already i your braine: he that had the meanes to trauell your head, 
now, should meet finer sights then any are i’ the Fayre; and make 
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a finer voyage on’t; to see it all hung with cockleshels, pebbles, 
fine wheat-strawes, and here and there a chicken’s feather, and a 
cob-web” (I.v.91-97). The similarity between the vapors of the 
belly and the vapors of the brain grows as the action develops. 

In the second act we plunge into the heart of the Fair and are 
rapidly introduced to the second main group of characters and their 
world, We meet a variety of chapmen and chants, wares and smells: 
Joan Trash and her gingerbread men; Lanthorn Leatherhead and 
his stable of hobby-horses; Nightingale and his “ballads, ballads, 
fine new ballads”; Edgworth, the expert picker of purses; Captain 
Daniel Jordan Knockhum, the roaring horse-trader. At the center 
of this world is Ursla, keeper of a tavern, “mother of the pigs,” 
Queen of the Fair. It is at Ursla’s inn that the Bartholomew birds 
of prey gather for conference and wait for the gentle citizen visitors 
to come to drink of the froth, smoke of the weed, and eat of the 
pig. 

It is at this point that Jonson fills the air with vapors and drives 
home the symbol of Vanity Fair. Ursla presents herself as a crea- 
ture of total animalism, like the pigs she roasts to sell to the tourists: 
“I am all fire, and fat, . . . I shall e’en melt away to the first 
woman, a ribbe again, I am afraid. I doe water the ground in 
knots, as I goe, like a great Garden-pot, you may follow me by 
the S.S.8 I make” (IL.ii.50-53). We meet Ursla fresh from her hell 
of ovens, roaring at her attendant, her “incubee” Mooncalf, direct- 
ing the sales of ale and tobacco and the affairs of pimps, flinging 
her dishpan at quarrelsome customers, bemoaning the self-con- 
suming process of her state of being—a spreading mountain of 
fat that melts itself away in the heat it engenders. She is all bilious 
humors and vapors, conjured in the one dimension of the lower 
level of human nature—a pitiful, loveable creature. Besides the 
action and appearance of Ursla, the vapors come from other di- 
rections, from the tobacco pipes that the customers smoke in Ur- 
sla’s inn, and from the language of the horse-courser, Daniel 
Knockhum. For Knockhum the term vapors is an all-inclusive word: 
as a noun it means tobacco smoke, conceits, actions, appearances, 
and ideas; as a verb it is a sort of transitive active version of to be. 
Here is a sample of one of Knockhum’s exchanges; Quarlous has 
just called him an ass: 

Knockhum: Humh! Asse? and serious? nay, then pardon 
mee my vapour. I haue a foolish vapour, 
Gentlemen: any man that doe’s vapour me, 
the Asse, Master Quarlous— 
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Quarlous: What then, Master Iordan? 

Knockhum: _ I doe vapour him the lye. 

Quarlous: Faith, and to any man that vapours mee the 
lie, I doe vapour that. 


Knockhum: Nay, then, vapours vpon vapours. 
(II.v.147-154 ) 


It is in this manner that Knockhum’s language diffuses the second 
act and makes intelligible articulation impossible in Ursla’s bower. 
It is in such an atmosphere that the two worlds collide and the 
complication of the action takes place. The pieces of the action 
cross or parallel each other in several specific ways. For example, 
Little-wit’s eagerness to enjoy the Fair prompts him to arrange the 
imprisonment of the bothersome Zeal-of-the-land Busy, whose bypo- 
critical attacks on the sins of the Fair are thus suspended. Little- 
wit’s careless abandonment of his wife into the hands of the Fair's 
bawds, Knockhum and Whit, parallels Cokes’s careless abandon- 
ment of Grace Welborne, an affair further engineered by Quarlous 
and Win-wife. But the central explanation of the growth of all 
the parts into one whole is the reduction of the Fairers and their 
pretenses to the level of the Fair’s animal world. Just as Quarlous 
is reduced in the above exchange to the level of Knockhum’s vapors, 
so the several citizen visitors to the Fair become submerged, im- 
prisoned, victimized, humiliated in the Fair that they have come 
to reform or make sport of. They are overwhelmed by the pig, 
ale, and smoke of Ursla’s inn; by Knockhum’s language of vapor 
and enterprises of prostitution; by the thieving of Edgworth and 
Nightingale; by their own stupidity, vanity, and pretense. In this 
way the imagery and atmosphere of vapors control the action. 
But at the same time the action is itself a part of the symbol of 
vapors. As the Fairers are humiliated in their several enterprises, 
they are in the moment of revealing their process of vapors. As 
they feed their several appetites, their humors, they only succeed 
in revealing the hypocrisy, foolishness, insensibility, or madness 
of one kind or another tl:at the fumes of these humors have created. 
There are several lines of activity for this action; they center around 
the affairs of Overdoo, Cokes, Busy, Little-wit, and Quarlous. 
At the end of Act II Justice Overdoo delivers an oration against 
the smoking and drinking that surround him. He only succeeds 
in revealing his own vapor that surrounds him. Overdoo hopes to 
make Edgworth, whom he thinks to be a fine young gentleman, 
aware of the enormities of the Fair. While the good judge creates 
this commotion, Edgworth picks the pocket of Cokes. When, later, 
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Cokes’s pocket is again picked, Overdoo is again conspicuously 
present, and he is hauled off to the stocks as an accomplice in cut- 
pursing. The reformer Overdoo, who cannot distinguish a gentle- 
man from a thief, is thus identified as a rogue of the Fair, Cokes 
loses not only his purse, but eventually all his possessions and him- 
self in the smoke of the Fair. He loses some hobby-horses and 
gingerbread that he bought, his hat and cloak, and his bride-to-be. 
Says Edgworth of this champion gull: “. . . a man might cut out his 
kidneys, I thinke; and he neuer feele ‘hem .. .” (IV.ii.42-43), In 
Act IV we find Cokes completely lost, trying to find his way home; 
he vainly pleads with Trouble-all, a madman, to show him the way. 
We feel at this point that Cokes will never leave the Fair, that 
he has indeed found his proper home. 

Cokes carries with him his attendant Waspe and Mistress Over- 
doo into the nether reaches of the Fair. Waspe, exasperated at 
the several losses of his pupil, goes to sulk in Ursla’s inn, and gets 
drunk, In Act IV Knockhum’s language of vapors dominates the 
scene again. In the middle of a circle of drunken quarrelers is 
Waspe, playing a curious “game of vapours,” the point of which 
seems to be to deny whatever the last speaker has said. Waspe 
is forced to declare: “I am not i the right, nor neuer was i’ the 
right, nor neuer will be i the right . . .” (IV.iv.72-73). Waspe, who 
has never admitted anyone but himself to be right, is thus humili- 
ated in the vapors of the Fair. Because of his loud commotion, he, 
like Overdoo, is treated as a common rogue and carried off to the 
stocks. Mistress Overdoo, trying feebly to use her husband’s 
language and declare against the enormities of the Fair, becomes 
overwhelmed by the froth and smoke of Ursla’s inn. Her reduction 
is at first scatological. Near the end of Act IV we see her imploring 
the gallantry of the bawds Knockhum and Whit to find her a water 
closet. 

Zeal-of-the-land Busy and the Little-wit family have fared no 
better. Zeal-of-the-land busies himself eating pig and declaring 
against the Foul Fair, the Babylon, its hobby-horse idols and bottle- 
ale vanities. For his “sanctified noise” he is sent off to the stocks, His 
reform, like that of Overdoo, is defined in the Fair simply as 
trouble-making. Little-wit is so intent on his puppet-show that he 
runs off ard leaves his wife in Ursla’s inn under the protection 
of those whom he thinks to be “honest gentlemen,” the bawds 
Knockhum and Whit. Like Mistress Overdoo, Win-the-fight Little- 
wit is first reduced by scatological necessity, seeking the con- 
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venience of Ursla’s vessel, “the bottom of an old bottle.” At the 
end of Act IV both Win and Mistress Overdoo are persuaded by 
the bawds to be prostitutes. “. . . it is the vapour of spirit in the 
wife, to cuckold, now adaies” (IV.v.50), says Knockhum to Win- 
the-fight. The two ladies are masked, dressed in “Greene-gownes, 
Crimson-petticoats, green women!” (IV.v.92-93), and so paraded 
into the play's fifth act. They serve there as the special symbols 
of the immersion of the London citizenry in the vaporous rites of 
Bartholomew Fair. 

Unlike the other visitors to the Fair, Quarlous, Win-wife, and 
Grace Welborne escape the clutches of the Fairmen in the com- 
plication of the action. They are not duped by the hucksters or 
imprisoned by the officers. However, they are made absurd by 
their own vanities, and Quarlous adopts the disguise of Trouble- 
all, the Fair’s madman, to accentuate his identification with the 
madness that the Fair symbolizes. The fact that these three prove 
themselves ridiculous with little help from the Fairmen serves to 
emphasize, I think, what is true of all the Fairers: it is their own 
humors that account for their vapors and their absurdity. The Fair 
is the catalyst that precipitates the revelation of this fact. Quarlous 
and Win-wife get involved in a curious love game with Grace 
Welborne after they steal her away from Cokes. She protests to 
her new-found courters that she must marry for love, and, while 
proclaiming her modesty, she accepts the proposals of both Quarlous 
and Win-wife, either one will do, She decides between them by 
lottery: the first passer-by, Trouble-all, is asked to choose one of 
the names that the two lovers have written on a tablet. In such 
manner do the gentle lovers play their courtly game at the holiday 
Fair, keeping the illusion of their own superficial manners, but in 
fact playing an absurd game of love, not so different from the 
vulgar one that Knockhum and Whit arrange for Win Little-wit and 
Dame Overdoo. The prostitution of Grace in her mask of charades 
is just as satiric as that of the Green Women, and almost as funny. 

The complication of the play thus reduces the revellers and re- 
formers to the level of the Fair that they came to frolic in or preach 
in. In an atmosphere of vapors everyone, we come to see, is indeed 
in vapors, fuming away in the heat of his own eager folly. The 
trick now is to turn affairs to a resolution, to gather the parts of 
action into the final whole, to bring the maskers to some kind of 
awareness of their holiday madness before they are completely 
vapurized with the Fair itself when the holiday is over. 
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Jonson used two devices, the figure of Trouble-all and Little- 
wit’s puppet play, to effect his resolution. Trouble-all brings the 
parts of the action together in several ways. Once an officer in 
Overdoe’s court, he went mad when Overdoo dismissed him. He 
now wanders the Fair as one of its special curiosities, insisting that 
everything be done by Overdoo’s warrant: “His wife . . . cannot get 
him make his water, or shift his shirt, without his [Overdoo’s] 
warrant” (IV.i.60-62). Trouble-all represents the ultimate end of 
the process of disordered humors and vapors, total madness. It is 
a movement toward the resolution, toward the awareness of vapors, 
when Overdoo becomes aware of this obsessed image of himself 
and decides to be “more tender hereafter” (IV.i82). Further, 
Trouble-all’s troubling about Overdoo’s warrant causes enough 
confusion at the stocks that Overdoo and Zeal+of-the-land Busy 
escape at the end of Act IV, released for the resolution of the fifth 
act. Trouble-all precipitates even another movement toward this 
resolution, Because her fortune-teller has advised her to marry a 
madman, Dame Purecraft begins to court Trouble-ail at the end 
of Act IV. in the fifth act Purecraft mistakenly proposes marriage 
to Quarlous, now disguised as Trouble-all in order to learn who 
won the love game with Grace Welborne. In order to overcome 
Quarlous’s indifference, Purecraft declares her hypocrisy: she has 
cashed in on her Puirtanism by various fraudulent practices upon 
the brethren; she is a rich woman. Quarlous is relieved of his 
laments about losing Grace and decides to be true to his more 
realistic instincts. He will marry the rich widow. Both Dame Pure- 
craft and Quarlous are thus relieved of their pretenses and declare 
some truth about themselves. Further, Quarlous’s disguise as 
Trouble-all leads to the resolution of the other love affair of the 
plot. Justice Overdoo, to soothe his conscience about Trouble-all’s 
distress, decides to give a signed warrant, carte blanche, to Trouble- 
all. However, he gives it by mistake to the disguised Quarlous. At 
the end of the play Quarlous uses it to bring Grace Welborne and 
Win-wife back to the real world. Quarlous signs over to himself 
the wardship of Grace and will make Win-wife pay for it. Although 
the wooers of the love-game have no comment, we can imagine 
well enough that the price has sobered their fondness for word 
games and courtly affectations. Thus it is through Trouble-all, a 
grotesque mirror of madness, that several of the Fairers are led 
to some awareness of their folly. 

Besides the figure of Trouble-all, Jonson used Little-wit’s puppet- 
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show to effect his comic resolution, In the last act the several char- 
acters gather to watch Lanthorn Leatherhead, the puppet-master, 
perform the show written by Little-wit. Leatherhead, huckster of 
the Fair, and Little-wit, visitor from the city, unite their two worlds 
by collaborating in the production of a third world, the play with- 
in a play, a Fair within a Fair, a little world of puppets who play 
out what the feather brain of Little-wit and the deft hand of 
Leatherhead have created. The show is a hilarious vulgarization 
of the romance of Hero and Leander, with a bit of complication by 
Damon and Pythias. Little-wit has modernized the tale, he says, 
to make it “a little easie,” and so Leander is presented as a dyer 
of Puddle-wharf who spies Hero, a wench of the Bankside, coming 
across the Thames to eat some herring on Fish-street. While Leander 
makes plans to swim the Thames and meet Hero at her quarters 
on the Bankside, Damon and Pythias come roaring in, arguing over 
the possession of Hero. But they quickly unite, like brother and 
brother, to fight Hero, Leander, and the puppet-master. As this 
microcosm of the Fair's love games, quarreling contests, and vul- 
garities unfolds, Knockhum applauds, “These be fine vapours!” and 
Cokes with childish excitement names his toy pieces of gingerbread 
in honor of the characters and gobbles them up as each in turn 
pleases his fancy. Thus the final moment of vapors and feeding 
of vanity. Fairers and Fairmen sit together in circle, absorbing 
the puppets’ language of eating and drinking and whoring and 
quarreling, their own debased world of animal vulgarity in loud 
miniature. Zeal-of-the-land Busy makes a last-ditch effort to pro- 
claim against the world, the flesh, and the devil, but his arguments 
against the players are so cleverly answered by the puppets that 
he must admit, “I am confuted, the Cause hath failed me” (V.v.113). 

With Busy’s admission of the absurdity of his reforming zeal, 
the illusion of the puppet-show is broken and the final “discoveries” 
are revealed. Quarlous comes out of his disguise as Trouble-all to 
complete the revelations of the follies of others. He points out 
Overdoo’s misdirected efforts, unmasks the Green Women to the 
shame of their husbands, exacts the payment from Grace Welborne 
and Win-wife. What the several visitors should have learned from 
their holiday in the Fair is centered in a statement by Quarlous 
to Overdoo: “. . . and remember you are but Adam, Flesh, and 
blood! you haue your frailty, forget your other name of Ouerdoo, 
and inuite vs all to supper” (V.vi.96-98). Without the awareness 
that Quarlous advises, the process of humors and vapors is self- 
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consuming: the vanities feed the humors that burn in vapors that 
produce madness and vanities, like Ursla who melts away in the 
heat of her own fat. The saturnalia of the Bartholomew Fair holi- 
day is not simply a device for animal release; it affords the means 
whereby revellers and reformers—at least most of them—come to 
know something of the limiting and leveling truth about the frailty 
of their natures. The Fair itself is both transitory and perennial: 
we leave Ursla and her friends with a sure sense that they will 
be back next year. For some the distinction between the yearly 
Bartholomew Fair and the year-round Vanity Fair is of little con- 
sequence. The last words of Bartholomew Fair are the words of 
Bartholomew Cokes: “Yes, and bring the Actors along, we'll ha’ 
the rest o’ the Play at home.” Cokes can’t wait until next year; for 
him the illusion of the Fair is a permanent reality. 

The plot of Bartholomew Fair, it seems to me, is well defined, 
and well designed to create the level of comic truth that Jonson’s 
classical purpose demanded. The Fairers are introduced in their 
several conditions of eager appetite and vaporous mentality, with 
their several plans for activity in the Fair. The intrigues reduce 
them to the level of the Fair’s animalism as they interact with that 
world. Via the devices of Trouble-all and Little-wit’s puppetry 
the action gathers into the revelation of pretense and vulgarity that 
have obscured awareness of self. The multiple facets of the “mirror 
of custom” are wrought together to reflect an “image of truth.” 

To understand Bartholomew Fair as a comedy of vapors, a 
comedy basically classical in conception and design, is to under- 
stand that it is more than a “realistic” play. Julian Symons, arguing 
for Bartholomew Fair as a “triumph of social realism” recognized 
that Humors, characters shaped to represent people as they are 
(undisguised, I think I may say, by their specific environment), 
are characters suitable for a symbolic and satiric play. However, 
using a distinction made by Congreve, Symons claimed that the 
characters of Bartholomew Fair are Habits, people as they appear, 
characters suitable for a realistic play. But if we understand 
the nature of the characters not as Habits but as Vapors, very much 
like Humors, we can understand that the play is not simply a 
pleasant romp or an incisive glance into a realistic and limited 
world. The play’s imagery and action are directed to strip the 


8“Ben Jonson as Social Realist: Bartholomew Fair,” The Southern Review, 
VI (1940-1941), 381-384. Congreve’s distinctions between Humors, Habits, 
and Affectations are in his “Letter to Dennis: Concerning Humour in Comedy.” 
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visitors to the Fair of their appearances and reveal them for what 
they are, characters in vapors, affected by one kind of mad pre- 
tense or another. The play is symbolic and satiric and expressive 
of a comic truth about the vanity and misdirected, self-centered 
zeal inherent in human nature. The play does indeed present a 
vivid picture of a real Bartholomew Fair, but at the same time it 
presents a finely drawn image of Vanity Fair. 

There is no need for an essentially “new measure” or peculiarly 
“modern view” to appreciate the art of Bartholomew Fair, as Freda 
Townsend and Ray Heffner have suggested. Seeking the “variety 
in unity, unity in variety” of Jonson’s plays, Miss Townsend argued 
that the “classical principle of simplicity and symmetry” gives way 
in Bartholomew Fair to the principles of multiplicity and com- 
plexity and that the pattern of action is quite unlike that of Plau- 
tine and Terentian intrigues.® Similarity of Jonson’s plots to Roman 
models is indeed inadequate to account for the pattern of his plays, 
but mere similarity to such models is not the measure of his classi- 
cism, Neither Every Man out of His Humour nor The Magnetic 
Lady is similar in plot to Roman models, yet in the built-in com- 
mentaries for these plays Jonson explained his designs in relation 
to the classical purpose of comedy and to basic structural patterns 
worked out by Renaissance commentators of Terence.’° The Mag- 
netic Lady is a play of particularly multiple and complex action, 
yet one whose pattern Jonson felt he could relate to classical prin- 
ciples of structure, specifically the pattern of protasis (exposition 
and beginning of the plot), epitasis (complication), catastasis 
(counteraction or counterturn), and catastrophe (resolution), a 
pattern that was defined by the Terentian commentators. One 
should understand, one of the play’s spokesmen warns, that these 
parts do not all “strike five, at once.”'! The play is like a “skeene 
of silke” and one must “await the processe” to see the totality of 
the threading.* So it is with Bartholomew Fair that multiple 

*Apologie for Bartholomew Fayre (New York, 1947), pp. vi, 75-76. 

10In Every Man out of His Humour Jonson used little intrigue in the first 
three acts to complicate his satiric sketches. In the Grex after Act III, Scene 
6, Cordatus defends the innovation on the grounds that the method does 
serve to fulfill the essential classical definition of comedy. After Scene 8 of 
Act III Cordatus points out that the play is now developing an epitasis, a 
term used by commentators of Terence for the complication of the action. 

11Chorus after Act I, lines 7-13. 

12Induction, lines 133-141; and Chorus after Act IV, lines 5-20. See also 
Induction, lines 98-111; Chorus after Act II, lines 10-17, 34-46; Chorus after 
Act III, lines 4-17; Chorus after Act IV, lines 25-31: these are further pas- 
sages that relate the play to classical concepts of comic purpose and structure. 
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threads of vaporous activity gather into the whole cloth of the 
play’s resolution, the “discoveries” of vaporous pretense and folly. 
Jonson did not feel that multiplicity and complexity were incom- 
patible with classical principles of dramatic unity. The quotation 
from Discoveries quoted earlier in this paper is in fact a statement 
of the classical principle of multiplicity in oneness, oneness in mullti- 
plicity. 

Mr. Heffner, following Miss Townsend’s debunking of Jonson’s 
debt to Roman comedy and arguing for a “modern view” of Jon- 
son’s technique, explained that the essential unity of Bartholomew 
Fair is a thematic one.'* Again, however, thematic unity is not 
peculiarly modern; it was a central part of the Renaissance classi- 
cal concept of dramatic unity. Commentators of Terence, good 
rhetoricians that they were, explained both individual scenes and 
the action of Terence’s plays as a whole in relation to theme and 
thereby made clear the importance of thematic unity to the art 
of classical comedy.'* In Bartholomew Fair the theme that controls 
the action and rises out of the action is the theme of vapors. 


Bartholomew Fair, it seems to me, is Jonson's best effort in in- 
fusing the several traditions of the comic genre with the art of 
classical design and purpose: the play is finely satiric, without 
the heavy equipment of commentary characters or the all-wise 
critic that Jonson sometimes employed; it has the scene of holiday 
ritual, the comic “myth” of festival and mask; it is delightfully 
funny; and it holds the mirror up to nature. The specifics of the 


18“Unifying Symbols in the Comedy of Ben Jonson,” English Stage Comedy 
(English Institute Essays, 1954; New York, 1955), pp. 74-75. Mr. Heffner’s 
interpretation of Bartholomew Fair is centered on the theme or problem “of 
what ‘warrant’ men have or pretend to have for their actions,” a theme 
symbolized by the “ ‘warrant’ which the madman Troubleall demands of 
almost all the characters in the fourth act” (pp. 89-90). The imagery of vapors, 
I believe, is more pervasive and involves a more inclusive relation of action, 
character, and theme. 

14Melanchthon, for example, said that all plans, quarrels, and plots of 
Terence’s Andria should be related to the theme, the testing of Pamphilus’s 
pledge of faith to Glycerium, a girl he has made pregnant, in the face of 
a conflicting pledge to his father: “In Andria periclitatur Pamphilus, ut 
Glycerio fidem promissam praestet, postquam patri per errorem pollicitus est, 
futurum se in eius potestate, ac ducturum quam vellet. Estque haec veluti 
stasis fabulae. Consilia omnia, querelae omnes, argumenta omnia huc referenda 
sunt.” P. Terentii Afri Poetae Lepidissimi Comoediae (Parisiis, 1552), p. 3. 
The commentators did the best job of relating theme and action in their 
analysis of Adelphi, a play controlled by the theme of the proper parental 
supervision of youth. See my unpublished dissertation (University of Illinois, 
1959), “The Dramatic Unities in the Renaissance,” pp. 172-179. 
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manners of men are so controlled to effect a comic universal about 
human nature, a more basic universal than Jonson presented in 
other comedies, since this one gets at the clay of human limitation, 
the rib of Eve (to remember Ursla concerning herself) and the 
frailty of Adam (to remember Quarlous’s advice to Overdoo). 
Humors and vapors in this play are symbols of the overwhelming 
fact of the limiting physical basis of human nature and of the 
beclouding process that can obscure the awareness of that fact. 
We can cite W. K. Wimsatt’s concept of the “concrete universal”*® 
to explain the nature of Bartholomew Fair's unity, or we can refer 
simply to the definition of comedy of a Renaissance classicist: “Imi- 
tatio vitae, Speculum consuetudinis, Imago veritatis,” an imitation 
of life, a mirror of custom, and image of truth. 


Unrversiry OF Notre DAM= 


15See The Verbal Icon (University of Kentucky Press, 1954), pp. 77-83. 
Wallace A. Bacon so cited Wimsatt’s concept in explaining the unity of 
Bartholomew Fair; he emphasized the concrete unifying environment of the 
Fair but did not, it seems to me, make very clear the universal that is in- 
volved. See Bacon’s “The Magnetic Field: the Structure of Jonson’s Comedies,” 
The Huntington Library Quarterly, XIX (February, 1956), 145-148. 


Sejanus and Machiavelli 
DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 


THE EXPLANATION for Ben Jonson’s funda- 
mental revision of the Annals of Tacitus and the tenth Satire of 
Juvenal,’ the well-known sources of Sejanus, comes before the 
dialogue has run 100 lines. Although the play opens on a bewilder- 
ing crowd of persons, the author simplifies the exposition by dis- 
posing them into three sharply differentiated groups, each with 
its focal and unifying center. These are, in order of appearance, the 
senator Arruntius, the favorite Sejanus, and the emperor Tiberius. 
To Arruntius and his like-minded companions Jonson assigns the 
function of a chorus, excluded from the wicked court and directly 
involved in the central conflict only in Act III. At the beginning, 
therefore, the playwright concentrates interest on titanic adversaries 
locked in a deadly combat of wits. The chorus interpret this action 
by means of words and emotions expressed by Tacitus when he 
pauses in his grim narrative to speak in his own person as a moral 
judge. Their indignation over the prevalence of spies at the court, 
however, is not to be found in Tacitus, in Juvenal, Dio Cassius, 
Suetonius, or any classical historian. It is so important that it is 
marked off as a “sentence”: “Tirannes Artes / Are to giue Flatterers 
grace, accusers power / That those may seeme to kill whom they 
deuoure” (Sejanus, 1605 Quarto, I. 70-72). The source is the writer 
called in the Discoveries “St. Nicolas,” “the great Doctor of State, 
Macchiavell.”? The Florentine secretary had already studied a 
problem in suspense that did not exist in Roman history: whether 
such a prince as Tiberius might, by such “Artes,” trick such a for- 
midable antagonist as Sejanus into a fatal confidence. Jonson de- 


1$ee my pap.rs on “Jonson’s Use of Lipsius in Sejanus,” MLN, LXXIII 
(1958), 247-55, and “Juvenal, Horace and Sejanus,” MLN, LXXV (1960), 
545-50. 

2Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, VIII. 599 (Il. 1158-61). In a 
note on Sejanus, I. 70-72, Mr. Simpson cites the Discoveriez. The chief interest 
of the latter passage, he asserts (XI.248; cf. 249-50), is rroof that Jonson 
had read Machiavelli. His remarks dispose once and for all of skepticism as to 
Jonson’s knowledge of Italian. This skepticism derives from Drummond’s 
report that Ben understood neither French nor Italian—this in a passage in 
which he tells how his guest translated a poem by Girolamo Parabosco ( Her- 
ford and Simpson, I.134-35; see also the notes on 1.156). My references to 
Machiavelli come from the edition of the Opere by Antonio Panella, 2 vols., 
Milan, 1939. The allusion in the Discoveries which is pertinent to Sejanus, I. 
70-72, is to be found in The Prince, chapter 7, II. 31. 
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velops this germ of drama by a series of climactic actions based on 
the devious skill in politics expounded in The Prince. For the re- 
versal at the end of his play, he returns to Machiavelli's solution 
of the problem illustrated by the same adversaries in The Dis- 
courses on Livy, itself a reinterpretation of Tacitus’s Annals. 

The maxim just quoted shows also the debt to Machiavelli for 
the remarkable quality of the verse. Jonson preserves ahe abhor- 
rence of Tacitus and yet suggests an admiration for the mortal 
enemy who works through statecraft, and thus creates the peculiar 
tone (more notable in Volpone ) inspired by a combination of moral 
sneer and intellectual recognition. The superior wit of monarch over 
minion derives from a reading of events in The Discourses chal- 
lenged by historians, who puzzle over the various accounts of 
Sejanus and ask why, with everything to gain by time and caution, 
he should plot to remove his benefactor.* Tacitus and Dio are both 
guarded; indeed the latter warns that it is impossible for those out- 
side conspiracies to be certain as to what has happened (LIV, 15. 
1-4). Tacitus regarded the real conspiracy as a plot of Tiberius 
and Sejanus against the Roman people (Annals, IV. 1), an idea 
Jonson expresses in the denunciation by Arruntius, the central 
figure in the chorus, of the “confederacie” (I. 385) of the two; 
but this is an undeveloped Tacitan relic in the story Jonson tells. 
Suetonius suggests that the favorite was a dupe through whose 
services and wiles Tiberius destroyed the children of Germanicus 
and secured the succession for his own grandson (Tiberius, LXV.). 
With no such hesitation, Machiavelli singles out the conspiracy 
of Sejanus as one of the notable attempts on the life of a prince in 
the famous sixth chapter of Book III in The Discourses, on con- 
spiracies. Jonson’s inclination to link Machiavelli with Sejanus in 
his discussion of the prince in the Discoveries shows a thorough 
knowledge of this chapter. Here he found advice directed to the 
ruler no less instructive than the precepts of the more celebrated 
Prince, enriched with citations from Tacitus and Juvenal and illumi- 
nating the central event of his drama. 

The Florentine’s aim in his analysis is to teach the prince how 

8See Ronald Syme, Tacitus, 2 vols., Oxford, 1958, II. 752-54. It is some- 
times useful to read the citations from Tacitus in the edition Jonson said he 
consulted, that is C. Cornelii Taciti, Opera quae exstant, ed. Justus Lipsius, 
Antwerp, 1600. I have seen these in the 1607 and 1627 printings. See also 
Juvenal and Persius, ed. and tr. G. G. Ramsay, Cambridge [Mass.] and London, 
1950; Dio Cassius, Roman History, ed. and tr. Earnest Cary, London and New 


York, 9 vols., 1914-27: the narrative of Sejanus comes in vol. 7; and Suetonius, 
ed. and tr. J. C. Rolfe, 2 vols., London and New York, 1924. 
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to protect himself from the dangers of such machinations. Plotters 
are lords or intimates of the monarch moved as often by too many 
benefits as too many injuries; such for example was Sejanus against 
Tiberius. They had been established by their emperors in such 
wealth, honor, and rank that they seemed to lack nothing to com- 
plete their power except the imperial rule. Ambitious to possess this 
also, they undertook to plot against their benefactor but met the 
destruction which their ingratitude merited. Therefore, Machiavelli 
warns, the prince must guard himself against conspiracies by fear- 
ing more those on whom he has conferred excessive favors than 
those to whom he has done excessive injuries. Though the latter 
lack opportunity, the former abound in it; and the will is alike; for 
the desire to rule is as great or greater than that for vengeance. 
Consequently he ought to give only so much authority to his 
friends as to leave between it and the principate a certain interval, 
and in between something else to be desired.* This passage Jon- 


4See the text of the passage in the Panella ed., II. 363-64: 

Vedesi, pertanto, quelli che hanno congiurato, essere stati tutti uomini 
grandi, o familiari, del principe; de’ quali molti hanno congiurato, mossi 
cosi da’ troppi beneficii, come dalle troppe ingiurie: come fu . . . Seiano 
contro a Tiberio. Costoro tutti furono dai loro imperadori constituiti in 
tanta richezza, onore e grado, che non pareva che mancasse loro, alla 
perfezione della potenza, altro che lo imperio; e di questo non volendo 
mancare, si mossonuo a congiurare contro al principe; ed ebbono le loro 


Debbe, adunque, uno principe che si vuole guardare dalle congiure, temere 
pit coloro a chi elli ha fatto troppi piaceri, che quegli a chi egli avesse 
fatte troppe ingiurie. Perché questi mancono di commodita, quelli ne 
abbondano; e la voglia é simile, perché gli é cosi grande o maggiore il 
desiderio del dominare, che non é quello della vendetta. Debbono, pertanto, 
dare tanta autorita agli loro amici, che da quella al principato sia qualche 
intervallo, e che vi sia in mezzo qualche cosa da desiderare: altrimenti, 
sara cosa rada se non interverra loro come a’ principi soprascritti. 

This theme is echoed by Tiberius in the “Epistle” (Sejanus, V. 612-16). The 
warning of Machiavelli about ingratitude appears in the play, for example, 
in the contrast drawn by the Emperor between his “loue” (V. 572) and the 
favorite’s ungratefulness at the climax of his charge to the Senate (643-44). 
On his first appearance, Tiberius had described Sejanus as “our friend” (I. 
534); the latter insists in the interview of Act III that he is “Caesars friend” 
(520), and Tiberius mocks this by his own seeming trust in his “deare Friend” 
(565). These passages are variations on the theme of “amici” in the quota- 
tion from Machiavelli on conspiracies. In his note on Sejanus, I. 637-42 (IX. 
618), Mr. Simpson quotes from the Discoveries Jonson’s assertion that princes 
who neglect their office open the way to a Sejanus and his imperial ambition 
(the text is in VIII. 601). I might add that the source of Jonson’s statement 
is Machiavelli’s Discourses, III, chapter 6, II. 363-64. Thus Jonson in effect 
actually comments on his own rewriting, many years before, of Tacitus 
although the passage in the Discoveries is ostensibly a reply to The Prince. 
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son paraphrases in the crucial soliloquy of Tiberius after he has 
drawn Sejanus into revealing the energy of his ambitions: 

“They are the dreadfull Enemies, we raise 

“With fauors, and make dar gerous with praise; 

“The Iniur'd by vs may haue will alike, 

“But ‘tis the Fauorite hath the power to strike: 

“And Furie euer boyles more high, and strong, 

“Heat with Ambition, then Reuenge of wrong. 

“Tis then a part of supreame skill, to grace 

“No man too much; but hold a certaine space 

“Betweene th’ ascenders Rise, and thine owne Flat, 

“Least, when all Rounds be reach’d, his ayme be that. 

(III. 637-46) 

It is hard to decide whether the completeness of the departure 
from Tacitus is more remarkable than the close adherence to 
Machiavelli's Discourses. 


Jonson introduces Sejanus in Act I of the play at the height of 
his power. While the chorus moralize over the degeneracy of the 
new order, he demonstrates the swift and calculated efficiency that 
has raised him to his dominating position. He skillfully appraises 
the cluster of enemies, arranges an interview with the physician 
Eudemus, and sells to the highest bidder the office of tribune, as 
smooth in operation and as inhuman as a machine. To this efficiency 
and the authority it creates the chorus oppose only a helpless in- 
dignation; they lament that the office “Romes generall suffrage gaue 
is now his sale” (I. 223). The violence of the contrast between the 
republican days and the evil present when “the noted Pathike of 
the time” (216) could make himself “the partner of the empire” 
(218) underlines the sinister authority of Sejanus. This menace 
calls up the question phrased by Arruntius, “Is there any step in 
state can make him higher?” (242). The answer of Silius, “Nothing 
but Emprrour” (244), is a departure from Tacitus: by fixing at- 
tention on it Jonson gives the narrative suspense as to whether the 
usurper may frustrate the “Tirannes Artes” (70) of the prince. 
The playwright now introduces the concept of lineal succession 
and makes of Arruntius a spokesman of legitimacy, ready with his 
sword to protect the heirs to the throne. The horror of regicide ex- 
pressed by the chorus is a strongly Jacobean, not a Tacitan, emo- 
tion. 

Tacitus, enemy of absolute power, made no secret of the motive 
for what he wrote: to leave a record of the evil of tyranny as 
exemplified in the emperors from Tiberius to Domitian (Annals, 
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I, 4-7)°. Machiavelli, even in the chapter which follows Tacitus more 
closely than any other, paints a glowing picture of the empire under 
the good princes to contrast it with the wickedness under the bad 
emperors (Discourses, I, chapter 10). He does not name Tiberius 
among the good or bad, but he observes that all emperors (with 
the exception of Titus) who acquired imperial power by inherit- 
ance were bad men, whereas those who acquired it through adop- 
tion were good. By implication Tiberius, adopted heir of Augustus, 
belonged with the latter. In the chapter on conspiracies (Dis- 
courses, III. 6) Machiavelli recommends to a Tiberius the steps 
he should take for protection against a Sejanus.* Catching up 
Machiavelli's prescriptions, Jonson goes further and like Gibbon 
concludes in favor of the prerogative of birth. Hence he brings the 
sentiments of the alienated chorus into harmony with contemporary 
theory of the duty of subjects as expounded, for example, by An 
Homilie agaynst disobedience and wylful rebellion (1572). This 
teaches that “kynges and princes, as well the euyl as the good, 
do raigne by Gods ordinaunce, and that subiectes are bounden 
to obey them” (A ii”). Even against “euyll gouernours: God forbyd” 
men should revolt, for “a rebell is worse then the worst prince, and 
rebellion worse then the worst gouernment of the worst prince” 
(B i’). We can only “paciently suffer and obey suche as we deserue” 
(B iii”), for “God (say the holye scriptures ) maketh a wicked man 
to raigne for the sinnes of the people” (B ii): wherefore, “let vs 
turne from our sinnes vnto the Lorde with all our heartes, & he 
wyll turne the heart of the prince vnto our quiet & wealth” (B ii’- 
iii). This declaration of hereditary absolutism received the un- 
compromising sanction of King James in The True Law of Free 
Monarchies (1603). The monarch, possessing unlimited authority 
over the goods and the lives of his subjects, is answerable for his 
acts to God alone, who “hath the only power to unmake him”: 


5See C. W. Mendell, Tacitus, New Haven, 1957, p. 100; and Syme, op. cit., 
I. 420-32. Most contemporary opinion agreed with Jean Bodin’s emphatic 
assertion that Tiberius “became the most detestable tyrant that euer was for 
crueltie and voluptuous pleasures” and that he dragged out a life tormented 
and full of fear (The Six Bookes of a Commonweale, tr. Richard Knolles, 
London, 1606, pp. 414, 214). See also W. A. Armstrong, “The Elizabethan 
Conception of the Tyrant,” RES, XXII (1946), 174-76. 

6Panella ed., II. 136-37. On The Discourses and Tacitus s#e J. H. Whitfield, 
Machiavelli, Oxford, 1947, pp. 117-18. The Palermo edition of I Discorsi 
(1584) emphasizes that among the lessons of history expounded by Machiavelli 
was “a punto conoscere qual differenza sia da vn principe giusto, ad vn 
Tiranno” (“Lo Stampatore al benigno lettore’’). 
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even his crimes (“how wicked soever”) do not make it “lawfu'l to 
them to shake off that curse at their owne hand, which Goa hath 
laid on them.”’ From the Annals to Sejanus we go from the horror 
of tyranny to the horror of tyrannicide. 

At this point in the drama, however, the favorite moves the action 
forward with machine-like precision, The friendly loyalty feigned 
to and won from the physician Eudemus and the cold impassiona- 
tion of the Princess Livia, wife of Tiberius’s son Drusus, are am- 
bitious steps effortlessly taken. The impression of colossal force 
deepens as Sejanus dismisses Eudemus with a cynical penetration 
of men’s motives: “Ambition makes more trusty slaues, then Need” 
(366). A titan exulting in his titanism, he welcomes the prospect 
of teaching Fortune a lesson for her neglect. Here Jonson subverts 
the stoical indifference urged by Juvenal in the tenth Satire by 
means of Machiavelli's advice to the ambitious man (in chapter 
25 of The Prince) to assault the goddess and dominate her. With 
prudential calculation Sejanus addresses not to Venus, but to Pallas 
his prayer for aid in learning (through Livia) the secrets of her hus- 
band. He looks to “wit” (373) to see him through. 

When Tiberius comes on stage, therefore, chorus, protagonist, 
and action alike have prepared the spectator for disaster. Yet the 
emperor, from the beginning, is alert to the power of Sejanus and 
is thus no feeble antagonist. By flattering his vanity the favorite 
seeks to increase his own predominance; Tiberius parries the at- 
tempt by taking refuge in dissimulation. The 1605 Quarto empha- 
sized with full notes (C2, n. a and n. c) the acid gibe of Tacitus 
that the emperor counted dissembling a virtue; Dio interprets this 
as due to his great fear of Sejanus (LVIII. 13. 1). But Jonson 
exhibits the tactic in the light of the warning to princes in Machia- 
velli's Discourses (III. 6) that dissimulation is a necessity for de- 
fense against the greatest of enemies, a conspiracy. They should 
take care to seek to understand its exact character very well before 
they make an effort to avenge it and should measure carefully the 
circumstances of the conspirators against their own. If they find 


Political Works, ed. C. H. Mclllwain, Cambridge, [Mass.], 1918, 57-67, 
passim. Richard Hooker says “On Civil Disobedience”: “the power which the 
Roman emperors had over foreign provinces was not a thing which the law 
of God did ever institute, neither was Tiberius Caesar by special commission 
from heaven invested, anid yet the payment of tribute unto Caesar being 
made emperor is the plain law of Jesus Christ.” (Works, 3 vols., Oxford, 
1888, III. 456-60). Armstrong (161-81) has some pertinent comments on 
the subject. 
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it great and powerful, they should never reveal it until they are 
prepared with sufficient forces to crush it: by acting otherwise they 
uncover their own ruin. Therefore they must diligently practice 
dissimulation, lest the conspirators, seeing that they are discovered, 
and driven by necessity, act regardless of the outcome.’ In The 
Prince, Machiavelli immortalizes this prescription in the famous 
image of the fox. The ruler, he notes, needs to be a fox so that he 
may know how to recognize traps. A prudent monarch, therefore, 
cannot and should not observe faith when such observance is to 
his disadvantage. Innumerable modern examples show that the 
prince who has best known how to act as a fox has come out best. 
But the one who has this capacity must be a skillful pretender and 
dissimulator.® 

Thus, Tiberius feigns impatience at the servile prostration of 
Roman senators while Sejanus urges that such adoration is not 
blasphemy before godlike Caesar. Observing this, Arruntius voices 
the Tacitan theory of complicity in despotism between the flatterer 
and the monarch pretending anger; he directs the response of 
spectators according to the intention of the author: that Sejanus 
should firmly believe in this “confederacie” (385) is the purpose 
Tiberius has sought. The latter’s insistence that he is only “the ser- 
uant of the Senate” (393) seems to Cordus rare dissimulation; 
from Arruntius it wrests the Machiavellian tribute, “Prince-like, to 
the life” (395). The minatory comment, summed up in the gnome 
of Sabinus—“When power, that may command, so much descends, / 
Their bondage, whom it stoupes to, it intends” (396-97)— incul- 
cates an awareness that the superiority of Sejanus is only apparent 
and that the counter-intrigue by Tiberius will be through indirec- 
tion and subterfuge. The emperor’s piety (“Looke vp on vs, and 
fall before the gods,” 375), therefore, must not deceive spectators, 
for it is a tactic borrowed from Machiavelli’s advice to the prince 
to make a calculated parade of religion. The condemnation by 
Arruntius of the indifference of the gods “in these impious Times” 
(IV. 279) accords with Tacitus’s attribution of the conspiracy of 
Tiberius and Sejanus to the anger of Heaven against Rome, where- 
as the consistent association of the emperor with religion is un- 


8Panella ed., II. 379-80. 

®Chapter 18 of The Prince, Panella ed., II. 64-65. That Jonson’s English 
contemporaries read the passage this way is evident from Gabriel Harvey’s 
identifying “the Emperour Tiberius” as a “wily, mischeeuous, coouetous cruel 
and deceytfull fox” (Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, Stratford, 1913, p. 
143). 
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historic. Suetonius explicitly declares that Tiberius denied a belief 
in the gods and was negligent about religious observances ( Tiberius, 
LXIX). Much later in the play, Jonson puts the sentiment into the 
mouth of Terentius as a warning not to be, as Sejanus had been, 
“carelesse of the gods” (V. 599). The skeptic of Tacitus and 
Suetonius has become the ostentatiously pious prince of Machia- 
velli. On his first appearance Tiberius not only discourages the 
“flatteries” of prostration as to a god (I. 375), but also refuses to 
build temples for adoration of himself on the ground that it is 
a form of “pride”: we, he sternly reminds the senate, “are mortal” 
(473, 477). Accordingly he protests, during the interview with 
the favorite on policy and state, on behalf of religious rites and 
religious thought (II. 175, 181). The reason he gives for his 
departure for Campania is not pleasure, but the dedication of 
temples (III. 671-75). The final note he sounds in the catastrophic 
“Epistle” in Act V is a reminder of his piety, which makes the 
killing of Sejanus a sacrifice to the gods (643-44). 

Jonson’s subversion of Tacitus here seems to derive from the 
counsel of Machiavelli in chapter eighteen of The Prince, “In What 
Way Faith ought to be Kept by Princes.” Whether or not he pos- 
sesses the virtues of compassion, humanity, honesty, faith, and 
religion, the ruler must seem to do so. He must say nothing that 
is not full of these five qualities, especially religion. For men in 
general judge more by their eyes than by their heads; everybody 
is fitted to see, few to understand. Ferdinand of Spain is instanced 
in chapter twenty-one as the example of a prince who put religion 
to use for the sake of great enterprises and turned to a pious cruelty 
so as to overawe and manage his subjects.’ Jonson emphasizes the 
appearance as opposed to the reality of Tiberius’s piety when the 
latter removes his “masque” in the safe privacy of the interview 
with the favorite (II. 279). 

The perception of this disparity introduces a strong intellectual 
element in the use of Tacitus. Thus, in the first lengthy speech by 
the monarch (I. 439-502), the meaning conveyed by the playwright 
lies in the calculated deception of his language. With becoming 
but actually mock humility, he describes himself as the “creature” 
of the senate, to which as “a good, and honest Prince” he owes his 
office; the only glory he aspires to is to be “truely a Prince.” He 
reserves the climax of this indirection for utterance in a maxim 


10Chapter 18 of The Prince, Panella ed., II. 65-66; and chapter 21, Panella 
ed., II. 81. 
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drawn from Tacitus speaking in his own person, “Contempt of fame 
begets contempt of vertue” (502). Jonson’s transference of it to 
the monarch detested by the historian has an incidental irony 
which may appeal to the informed reader, but it stresses its pri- 
mary value as a maneuver in the mortal combat with Sejanus. As 
the favorite leads the claque of loud flatterers, the muted chorus 
emphasize the craft of Tiberius: “more cunning, and fine words” 
(506). With fulsorme praise the emperor formally recognizes “our 
Seianus” as the “associate of our labors” (519, 529) and tantalizes 
him with the promise of public honors for ‘this “great aide of Rome” 
(528). The irony is delicious when Tiberius expresses a disarming 
concern to persuade the usurper to accept them. But a subdued 
ominousness is implicit in the irony since the mood of the present 
occasion is a direct foreshadowing of the “Epistle” scene in Act V. 


The exaltation of Tiberius’s minion is a sinister effect contrived 
by the emperor to outwit his enemies. The chorus, thrown off by 
the devious move, are almost speechlessly indignant; Arruntius can 
only protest, “Caesar” (541). Drusus, son of the emperor, explodes 
a volley of angry questions, denouncing a Sejanus now puffed by 
pride to the dimensions of a “Colossus” (564). He strikes the 
favorite in a buzz of acclamation for this expression of the senate’s 
resentment. In other words, the political stroke contrived by the 
emperor produces deviously calculated results. It diverts upon 
Sejanus the violent opposition of Drusus and the senate, and upon 
Drusus the peut-up hatred of the ambitious schemer. The lesson 
from Machiavelli that Jonson employed for the maxim on the 
tyrant’s arts at line seventy of Act I serves to guide the spectator’s 
interpretation of events, especially the real aims masked by the 
ambiguous practices of the antagonist. 


In Act II, therefore, Sejanus studies retaliation against Drusus. 
In the seduction of Livia, the control of the deceptive fervor of his 
language by elaborate rhetorical patterns warns the spectator to 
maintain an ironic attentiveness, The physician Eudemus secured 
and Livia corrupted, Sejanus sets the fatal trap for Drusus with 
their connivance. The trivial scene that follows, in which the doctor 
prescribes cosmetics for the princess, has a symbolical value in 
the reminder that seeming and being do not agree and a dramatic 
function in the maintenance of an intellectual detachment that 
differs fundamentally from the emotions appropriate to tragedy. 
The abrupt contrast of these frivolous details to the deadly action 
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anticipates the vein of serious farce in Volpone,' and the ironic 
plight of characters whose expectation is in disharmony with the 
issue. 

“Light Liuia” (II. 398), as Sejanus sneeringly names her, has 
unwittingly aided the usurper. The vein of serious farce continues 
in his boasts that adultery is “the lightest Ill” (150) he will com- 
mit and in the sardonic comment on the foolish gullibility of his 
mistress. The method employed by Jonson is instructive: he adapts 
the words of Seneca’s Thyestes to a wholly original dramatic pur- 
pose. The lust that is the driving motive for these actions is much 
greater than sex and greater even than vengeance over Drusus; it 
is the lust of a human being for superhuman power. The hyper- 
bolic irony of the plot to use a personal vendetta as a step in the 
imperial ambition prepares the spectator for the inevitable check- 
mate. The challenge to the gods as Sejanus exhorts his soul to 


Tell proud Ioue, 
Betweene his power, and thine, there is no oddes, 
Twas only Feare, first in the world made Gods_ (160-62), 


is a blasphemous aphorism in sharp contrast with the piety of the 
emperor. In setting insolence against cunning, Jonson develops 
suspense as to the practical issue. The chorus had feared that the 
orthodoxy of Tiberius’s utterance was a mask for conspiracy; hence 
an element in the suspense is the off-chance that Tiberius may 
enlist our moral sympathy as well as our intellectual admiration. 
Is the chorus right? Will the hated favorite connive with the evil 
monarch to victimize the Roman state? Does the emperor wear 
merely the semblance of virtue? Will Sejanus, greater virtuoso in 
depravity, beguile and betray the monarch? Or will the cunning 
of the master overmatch the cunning of the minion? When? These 
questions turn on tthe interview between the adversaries about 
“pollicie, and state” (171), which is one of Jonson’s more con- 
siderable additions to the narrative of Tacitus. 

This dialogue (II. 163-370) follows the dramatic outline of the 
tyrant’s maxims in Seneca, but the essential material comes from 
Machiavelli.'* Jonson transfers the maxims fom the Senecan tyrant 
to his protagonist, who uses them to overcome the reluctance of 


11For a discussion of these points, see A. H. Sackton, Rhetoric as a Dramatic 
Language in Jonson, New York, 1948, pp. 72-75; and L. C. Knights, Drama 
and Society in the Age of Jonson, London, 1937, pp. 180-86. 

12Mario Praz notes the resemblance with Seneca in The Flaming Heart, 
New York, 1958, p. 126; cf. Herford and Simpson, IX. 607-08. For the state- 
craft of the Florentine in this and other English work, see Napoleone Orsini, 
“‘Policy’ or the Language of Elizabethan Machiavellianism,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, IX (1946), 122-34. 
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the emperor for actions which (in the words of Tiberius) “nature, 
bloud, and lawes of kinde forbid” (170). Structurally the exchanges 
here look back to the first dissembling appearance of the emperor 
in Act I when he maneuvered, cautious and inscrutable, for a de- 
fense amidst the dangers of the court; and they look forward to his 
“Epistle” to the senate at the end of Act V. The brutal tactics 
counselled by the favorite, waxing urgent and then confident as the 
seemingly humane Tiberius feigns complete submission to the 
bolder spirit, stand out in grim and ironic reminiscence when 
Tiberius has judged that Fortune favors a decisive counter-stroke. 
In Act II Jonson assigns to Sejanus the exposition of amoral 
“pollicie” or “slight” as he defines it in line 266, in harmony with 
the ironic conception of the role: accordingly it is Sejanus who 
insists on the propriety of the tyrant’s strategems, whereas it is the 
reluctant emperor who actually applies the methods that enmesh 
the contriver in ruin. 

Tiberius opens the interview with a disarming condescension. 
Encouraged, Sejanus advises the suppression of enemies by any 
means: “State is inough to make th’ act iust, them guilty” (173). 
This echoes, not Seneca, but The Discourses, where Machiavelli 
provides the only explicit statement of the famous assumption basic 
to The Prince as well. It is very necessary, the Florentine writes, 
that a reprehensible deed should be justified by its effect. If that 
is good, it will always justify it. For the one who uses violence to 
destroy, not the one who uses it to mend things, must be repre- 
hended.** Persuaded as though he were the prudent organizer of 
a state whom Machiavelli had in mind and whose intention it is to 
govern not in his own interests but for the common good, Tiberius 
prepares for active effort, working through | is agent. At first this 
is simple assent to the ruthless methods argued in pithy rules. He 
takes cajoling care to request the advice of his “comfort” (165), 
who confidently and blindly gives precisely the instructions Tiberius 
wishes him to apply, to strike down Silius and Cordus in the senate. 
In a triumph of the candor that disarms, he seems to remove “our 
masque to thee, our deare Seianus” (279). The sardonic ambiguity 
of the Greek quotation on his exit suggests both his impenetrability 
and a superior wit. The irony gleams conspicuously through the 
self-satisfaction which Sejanus takes in his success at frightening 
the monarch into crushing the favorite’s enemies, “Which I alone, 
could not remooue with safety” (393). A satiric reversal of the 


13Book I, chapter 9, Panella ed., II. 131-32. 
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precept out of The Prince, this would teach the minister how to use 
the tyrant to destroy opponents. 

The dramatic function of the chorus on its reappearance in Act 
II is the restatement of a theme iterated throughout the play, the 
isolation from ordinary humanity of the titans locked in a struggle 
for survival, Act III seems designed in part to show that the author 
has taken seriously the advice of Horace to give the chorus a stren- 
uous part in the action."* First Silius and then Cordus are both 
interpreters of the action and actors in the plot; the survivors re- 
turn to the primary purpose of commentary. This stresses the am- 
biguous policy of Tiberius. On the one hand he works through his 
favorite to destroy obstructive senators like Silius; on the other 
he exhibits a noble mastery of grief over the death of Drusus and 
commends to the senate’s care the issue of Germanicus. Arruntius 
calls him “Sphinx” (65) whose “Subtlety” (147) dominates the oc- 
casion. Sejanus openly exults over the death of Silius, whereas the 
emperor deplores “this sad accident,” which has forestalled his in- 
tended mercy to the “noble Romane” (344, 346); and he agrees to 
save a portion of the estate for the dead man’s family: therein, 
as Lepidus notes, “the Prince shall shew humanity” (362). The 
cupidity which Tacitus ascribed to the emperor in these events 
(Annals, IV. 20) has been displaced by a dictum from The Prince.’* 
In this series of episodes full of rapid action and frequent shifts 
of emotion, he is the master of the situation, diverting the heavy 
odium to his minister. 


14See the discussion on Horace and Sejanus cited in n. 1 above. Silius, 
denouncing both “The frowne of Caesar, proud Seiawus hatred” (327), de- 
scribes a Rome ruled by “minion Seianus” (233) as a world of “Wolfe-turnd 
men” (251). To delude the fury of the spineless senate he proudly relies on 
“his guards within him, against Fortunes spight” (322). He exhorts his 
countrymen, if they are Romans in the old sense, and “Would know to mock 
Tiberius Tyranny, / Looke vpon Silius, and so learn to die” (338-39). The 
scene is not only original with Jonson, but in complete violation of Tacitus, who 
expresses contempt for such Stoic “guards within” and for the ostentatious 
gesture of suicide (e. g., in Historiae, Lipsius ed., p. 391). It provides an 
interlude of genuine tragic feeling. Arruntius, admiring the “honourable hand” 
(340) of his friend, declaims a laudatory epitaph that also violates Tacitus: 
“Farewell Silius, / Be famous euer for thy great example” (342-43). The 
episode shows how the dramatist brought his “Poéme” into harmony with 
the notion of Horace as to “a proper Chorus” (“To the Readers.”). 

18Chapter 17, Panella ed., II. 62. Here Machiavelli, debating the question 
whether to be loved or feared is better, cautions the prince that even though 
feared he may avoid hatred by refraining from seizing the property of his 
subjects. Warnings of the same tenor occur in chapter 6, on conspiracies, of 
The Discourses, where the prince is advised to guard against inflicting injury 
on a man’s property (Panella ed., II. 360). 
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The second dialogue between Tiberius and Sejanus (III. 488- 
585) has a salient difference from the first, Here Jonson portrays 
a favorite so exultant in his confidence that he ignores potential 
danger. The emperor, on the other hand, is careful to defer to his 
“Dearest head” (501) and ultimately traps the swelling conqueror 
into disclosing the ambition that leads to his ruin. Presenting his 
claims to be “worthy his alliance” (514), he argues that as “Caesars 
friend” (520) he deserves to be Livia’s husband. The monarch fore- 
stalls any penetration of his mask by the craftily non-committal 
exclamation of surprise, “H’mh” (515), and contents his “Most- 
loud Seianus” (531) with the flattering but empty promise to con- 
sider the proposal. His warning about the pitfalls of such an exalted 
marriage seems to show an almost paternal solicitude, and he lulls 
the favorite when he declares that he is not “Aduerse” to “Liuia’s 
designments” or “thine” (567), “our lou’d Seianus” (572), and 
pledges public benefits to “make thee aequall to vs” (570). The 
trickery of the insolent man by the appearance of helpless depend- 
ence and friendly anxiety is another aspect of Jonson’s rewriting of 
Roman history. He interprets the emperor’s decision to follow his 
favorite’s “late aduise” (581) and seek the relaxations of Capreae 
as an aspect of dissimulation. 

The favorite’s exclamation when alone on stage, “Dull, heauie 
Caesar!” (586), indicates a blind misjudgment of his despised bene- 
factor. Whereas the Sejanus of the Annals at this point in his career 
went in fear of his life, Jonson’s figure congratulates himself on a 
stratagem which, since direct attack is suicidal, will imprison the 
“Voluptuous Caesar” in fleshly excitements and thus betray his 
“stupide powers” to “Security” and the neglect of “Publique Cares” 
(599-601). The playwright has found a clear explanation for what 
Tacitus leaves enigmatic in Machiavelli's chapter on conspiracies 
in The Discourses (III. 6). The passage that centers on Sejanus 
and Tiberius says that the lust for rule blinds men and then blinds 
them further in the conduct of the plot, for if they knew how to go 
about their wickedness with prudence it would be impossible for 
them not to succeed. But Sejanus, blinded by ambition, allowed 
himself to be outmaneuvered and exposed.** 

Since the narrative of Tacitus ends here and since Dio, Suetonius, 
and Juvenal do not tell the exact course of events, Jonson has no 


1@Machiavelli’s words follow: “ma quella cupidita del dominare che gli 
accieca, gli accieca ancora nel maneggiare questa impresa; perché, se ei 
sapessono fare questa cattivita con prudenza, sarebbe impossibile non riuscisse 
loro” (Panella ed., II. 363-64). In the passage on Sejanus against Tiberius, 
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historical warrant for shifting the initiative so decisively to the 
aroused but still prudent monarch, who shows none of the fears 
and inward tortures, the vacillating and hesitation of his original. 
Jonson portrays an alert and energetic prince who weighs the 
danger from the faction of Agrippina against the threat of Sejanus’s 
ambition and who when he finds that Fortune smiles takes instant 
action. The judgment of Tiberius in the play rests on the chapter in 
The Prince on the reliability of ministers. One way of knowing 
a minister never fails the prince: when you see him thinking more 
of himself than of you and in all his actions seeking his own ad- 
vantage—you know you can never trust him. The one who directs 
the government ought never to think of himself, but of the prince, 
and should never remember anything that does not concern him. 
Jonson’s monarch, confirmed in his distrust by Sejanus’s self- 
aggrandizing demand for Livia’s hand, conceals his intention by 
persevering in the journey to Capreae and seizes the opportunity 
which Fortune has offered.’* He counter-schemes by setting Macro 
against the favorite on the principle that “while two poysons 
wrastle, we may liue” (654), a sardonic echo of Sejanus’s trust in 


Machiavelli notes that the conspirator, blinded by ambition, allowed himself 
to be tricked and exposed (II. 368). At the end of the Act I, Drusus, son of 
the emperor, denounces the insolence of Sejanus in words that suggest 
Machiavelli: “I will naile your pride, at breadth, and length, / And cracke 
those sinnewes, which are yet but stretch’d / With your swolne fortunes rage” 
(I. 572-74). In chapter 25 of The Prince, on Fortune, the author compares 
this power in the lives of men to the irresistible current of those swollen 
streams that sweep all before them: “E assomiglio quella [i. e., Fortune] a uno 
di questi fiumi rovinosi, che, quando s’ adirano, allagano e’ piani, ruinano 
gli alberi e gli edifizii, lievono da questa parte terreno, pongono da quell’ 
altra; ciascuno fugge loro dinanzi, ognuno cede allo impeto loro, sanza potervi 
in alcuna parte obstare” (Panella ed., II. 89). 

17Chapter 23, Panella ed., II. 85. Machiavelli repeatedly declares that all 
that Fortune gives a man is opportunity (“occasione”). The rest is up to the 
man himself. He cites Romulus, Theseus, and Cyrus as examples of those 
who became princes through their own ability and not through Fortune. 
Without the opportunity provided by Fortune, however, the. vigor of their 
spirits would have been lost (Chapter 6, Panella ed., II. 25). 

Tacitus, on the other hand, singles out Fortune as the real cause for the 
reversal of the prosperity of Tiberius; he portrays Sejanus as her tool (Annals, 
IV. 1. See also Mendell, Tacitus, pp. 131-33). Jonson has substituted Sejanus 
for the emperor as the overconfident human personage and has radically 
altered the Tacitan theme. 

Machiavelli, furthermore, argues that even deadly opposition offers a wel- 
come challenge to the prudent monarch, who seizes the chance for crushing 
his adversaries to rise high by ascending the ladder provided by his enemies. 
Hence many think that a wise prince, whenever he has opportunity for it, 
should craftily nourish some hatreds against himself, so that by overthrowing 
them he may increase his own grandeur (“grandezza”)—Panella ed., II. 78-79. 
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ambition for the loyalty of the physician Eudemus (I. 366). 


The two interviews between protagonist and antagonist record 
turning-points in the plot closely associated with fundamental shifts 
in feeling. Instructed by Arruntius and the chorus, spectators have 
learned to look on events with emotional detachment, despite the 
residual Tacitan gloom, and to enjoy the status of ironical observers. 
The duel enacted in their presence inspires the pleasure of intel- 
lectual recognition rather than suspense of interest or emotional 
sympathy for the oddly matched contestants. Despite the shrill 
denunciations (from Tacitus and Juvenal) of the chorus, the 
Tacitan monster emerges as the successful Machiavellian prince 
whose conduct of the duel and whose defensive skill in dissimula- 
tion arouse a sardonic admiration. Jonson, like Aristotle, lays great 
stress on surprise and on the peripety, which brings about an action 
just the reverse of that intended by the agent Sejanus. The chief 
function of the chorus is as commentator, satirically observant but 
not anticipating the surprises of events. The play seems to take a 
course, in spite of the refractory materials of history, radically trans- 
forming it from a “tragedy” about the “fall” of Sejanus into a vul- 
pine comedy of wits engaged in deadly opposition, which specta- 
tors appreciate with objective and intellectualized responses. 


Act IV is remarkable for the absence of the protagonists, and 
it is largely static. Jonson makes free departures from his source in 
order to intensify the menacing power of the favorite, which the 
chorus regard as unassailable. Thus he holds spectators in suspense 
as to the outcome of the duel with the emperor. The news that 
Sejanus has saved the life of Tiberius at Spelunca increases this 
anxiety. The apparerit triumph, however, drives Macro to strike 
“the foremost blow” (92), the nature of which and the moment 
he keeps secret. The betrayal of Sabinus, although it is ineffectual 
as a defense for Sejanus, serves to deepen the dismay of the chorus, 
speaking for normal well-intentioned humanity in the perilous 
struggle. In Tacitus, Sabinus had denounced both the emperor and 
the favorite; Jonson centers his outspokenness on Sejanus and his 
“greedy Vultures, and vile Spies” (139). The favorite’s impiety 
shocks Arruntius into admonishing the sleeping Jove: “Must vile 
Seianus pull thee by the beard?” (267) True, Silius, Cordus, and 
Sabinus have perished. But the opposition to Sejanus grows; Macro 
waits to strike; on Capreae Tiberius lays his plot to overreach him. 
The study of obscurity urged by Lepidus on Arruntius arouses 
his wistful envy; a suffering silence is beyond his capacity. Here 
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the dialogue has provided an elegiac pause in the action.’ 

The arrest of Agrippina and her sons, by which Tiberius (work- 
ing through Sejanus) has removed a dangerous faction, is a new 
shock to Arruntius by its apparent proof that “our Night-ey’d 
Tiberius” can not see “his minion’s drifts” (363-64); in exasperation 
he would almost welcome the spectacle cf the “Mungrill” Sejanus 
leaping for the emperor's throat (366). Lepidus reminds him that 
they owe “Zeale, And Duty, with the thought, He is our Prince” 
(371-72). Arruntius retorts, “He is our Monster” (372), “An Emp’ror 
only in his lusts” (376). He substantiates the sentiment by the 
famous catalogue of alarming relaxations contrived by Tiberius on 
Capreae. He has abdicated his office to a hideously wicked minis- 
ter and “with all his craft, become the Ward To his owne Vassall” 
(403-04). Lepidus thereupon outlines an explanation unwarranted 
by history but valuable in foreshadowing the catastrophe. The em- 
peror, he argues, has observed and parried the ambitious schemes 
of the favorite. For instance, the successive contradictory letters 
sent from Capreae to the senate “cannot bee Empty of practice: 
Tis Tiberius Art” (453). Jonson uses them to arouse uneasiness 
among the followers of Sejanus; Dio explicitly declares that their 
effect was to make the favorite waver between extreme elation 
and extreme fear (LVIII. 6.3). Prudently avoiding “an open Con- 
testation,” the emperor follows “this doubling line” through 
“Subtilty” (464-65) and so keeps the advantage. Meanwhile, 
Tiberius, 

By his employments, makes him odious 
Vnto the staggering Rout, whose aide (in fine) 
17aLepidus declares, in answer to Arruntius’s appeal for instruction in the 
arts that have preserved his safety: 
Arts, ARRVNTIVs? 
None, but the plaine, and passiue fortitude, 
To suffer, and be silent; neuer stretch 
These armes, against the torrent; liue at home, 
With my owne thoughts, and innocence about me, 
Not tempting the wolves iawes: these are my artes. 
(IV. 293-98 ) 
The ultimate source is Tacitus (Historiae, IV. 8), where the opportunistic 
politician Eprius Marcellus delivered an oration to the senate adorned by 
this maxim. Machiavelli, pouncing on the noble gnome, suppresses the cyni- 
cism of the speaker and praises it as “quella sentenzia di Cornelio Tacito 
aurea”. (The Discourses, III. 6, “On Conspiracies,” Panella ed. I. 359). 
Jonson follows Machiavelli in his treatment of the “sentence” even though 
he refers the reader, in a note in the margin of the 1605 Quarto, to the 
Annals, [V—wrongly. Mr. Simpson (IX. 622) cites Juvenal, Satire IV. 86-93. 
The only echo from this passage is “ille igitur numquam derexit bracchia 
contra / torrentem” (11. 89-90). 
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He hopes to vse, as sure, who (when they sway) 
Beare downe, oreturne all Obiects in their way (1V.469-72). 


In this exposition the “Tirannes Artes” denounced by Sabinus at I. 
70 have become praiseworthy deeds whose result justifies them. 
Jonson reflects a knowledge of the procedure of Cesare Borgia 
in the Romagna, where the duke gave full power to the vigorous 
but crzel Remirro de Orco in the effort to pacify and unite that 
region, Knowing that the severity of his minister had generated 
some hatred, the duke decided to purge the minds of the people 
and gain them altogether for himself by showing that if any cruelty 
had occurred it did not originate with him but with the harsh 
nature of his minister. He exhibited in the piazza the decapitated 
body of Remirro with a piece of wood and a bloody knife beside 
him, The savagery of the spectacle caused the people to remain at 
one and the same time astonished and satisfied.'* 

Lepidus’s intellectual rehabilitation of the moral “monster” is too 
shockingly novel for Arruntius to accept. Why, he asks, should not 
“a politique Tyranne (Who can well disguise it)” (IV. 474-75) 
choose the direct path of accusation and legal execution? Lepidus 
stresses the need of cunning, for “his Feare Would neere be masq’d” 
(477-78). Act IV closes on the confusion among the ominously un- 
certain followers of Sejanus, who find reassurance in Tiberius’s 
praise of their master as “The Partner of his Cares, and his Seianus” 
(484). On the face of it this is a flattering repetition of the em- 
peror’s condescension at his first appearance in the play (I. 529), 
but the touch of irony given it by Lepidus’s analysis creates a grim 
expectancy in the reader. The playwright can be observed feeling 
his way through an experiment in dramatic effect. Again restrain- 
ing the audience from tragic sympathy with the protagonist, he in- 
duces a detached and objective state of mind necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the struggle where power contends with guile, wolf with 
fox. 

How will the favorite meet the new crisis? Infatuation blinds him 
to counsels of prudence. He derides the piety urged by Terentius, 
in a travesty of Machiavelli’s advice: 


What excellent fooles 
Religion makes of men! Beleeues Terentius, 
(If these were daungers, as I shame to thinke them) 
The Gods could change the certaine course of Fate? 
(V. 69-72) 
His unlimited “desires” (10) tempt him to challenge Olympus; he 


18The Prince, chapter 7, Panella ed., II. 31. Cf. n. 2 above. 
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worships Fortune alone and impious even in the ceremonies of piety 
grudgingly agrees to calm the fears of his adherents by sacrifice 
to her. She averts her face; he ridicules the “peeuish gigglot” (206) 
and ignores the meaning of her indifference, To such unlimited 
desire for acquiring more than the capacity to get, Machiavelli had 
traced the variations of Fortune and the instability of things. He 
says (in The Discourses) that since the desire to acquire is always 
greater than the power to do so, the result is a dissatisfaction with 
what one possesses: from this there arise the variations of Fortune. 
Hence the Florentine advises men never to risk all their Fortune 
with only part of their forces, for such procedure would not be 
wise.’® Sejanus ignores at the very time the emperor profits by 
these counsels of prudence. In the soliloquy after the dismissal of 
his followers, a momentary perception of danger yields to the habit 
of gloating over success: “all the world haue seene / Ioue, but my 
equall; Caesar, but my Second” (263-64). In this mood he struts 
to his confusion. 

Meanwhile the emperor, acting through his secret agent Macro, 
has set a fatal trap. The first unexpected blow, calling the senate 
together in the temple of Apollo, strikes sudden fear into Sejanus 
lest it “hath some streine of Engin in ’t” (298). Too late the inso- 
lent man ingratiates himself with his followers and renews their 
slipping loyalty. Can he disarm Macro? On the contrary, the latter 
counters his pretense of friendship with hints of high honors to be 
presentec to him in the senate, where they will be “more full, and 
striking” (344). Exultant and curious, Sejanus presses him to ex- 
plain “the business meant” (357). Macro’s thrust thus comes at the 
effective moment: “The Tribuniciall Dignity, and Power” (363). 
Sejanus forgets all caution in proud jubilation; he scorns the “pro- 
digious Signes” from those whom “fooles call Gods” (390-91) and 
by setting out for the temple steps into the trap. 

To Arruntius and Lepidus, however, the apparently strengthened 
position of the favorite is a source of bitter comment. Arruntius’s 
epithet “huge Seianus” (433) matches the term “Colossus” used 
earlier by Drusus (I. 564) in an ironic reversal: the one marks a 
step in his rise, the other his overthrow. The unanimous sycophancy 
of the Conscript Fathers is not suggestive of impending catastrophe, 
and Lepidus expresses amazement at “this rising” (440), which 
Arruntius sarcastically describes as a way “to make his fall more 


19Chapter 37 of Book I, Panella ed., II. 190; chapter 22, II. 164; and 
chapter 23, II. 165. 
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steepe, and greiuous” (441). In the same ironic vein the fawning 

of the senators implies an illusory achievement by Sejanus of great- 

er dominance. One masterpiece of ludicrousness in this grim spec- 

tacle is the hurrying of Sanquinius to salute the favorite despite 
hiss low belly, and his dropsy! Looke, 

What toyling haste he makes! yet, here’s another, 

Retarded with the Goute, will be afore him! (454-56). 
The physical monstrosity is the objective equivalent of moral decay. 
This apparent restoration to power recalls to Arruntius and Lepidus 
the earlier mood of all-encompassing danger. As in Act I, the 
chorus are conspicuously apart from the throng that hails the con- 
quering hero, and 1s before give expression to a moral detachment. 
But instead of the monstrous efficiency of Sejanus at his height, 
it is Macro whose ominous action symbolizes the impending trap: 
he orders the doors of the temple closed. 

The “Epistle” of Tiberius (V. 546-649), which the assembly 
clamors to hear, becomes in Jonson’s reconstruction the dramatic 
correlative of the executioner’s sword.*° The emperor has tricked 
his enemy into an ambush which he has closed with such skill as to 
conceal its deadliness until he has completely disarmed the victim. 
To convey this interpretation, Jonson again assigns to the chorus 
a didactic function. Thus, when Tiberius disclaims any wish to 
retaliate for the libels on his retirement to Capreae “since in a free 
State (as ours) all men ought to enioy both their mindes and tongues 
free,” Arruntius defines his aim by whispering, “(The Lapwing, the 
Lapwing)”: the comparison is to the bird which, by crying at a 
distance from its nest, lures searchers away from it. The emperor 
then draws attention to his promotion of Sejanus from obscurity 
to greatness, and the senators exclaim, “How! How!” He notes the 
danger to a monarch in loving one subject at the risk of hatred of 
all others. The effect of this cryptic statement Arruntius describes 
in the words, “This Touches, the blood turnes.” Nevertheless, the 
emperor protests that the merit of “our Seianus” makes the favor 
he enjoys offensive to no one; the senate breathes relief, “O good, 
good.” Yet Tiberius wishes that Sejanus had been less zealous 
against Agrippina and her sons since that “loyall fury” makes his 
own “clemencie” now seem “but wearied cruelty.” This thrust ex- 
cites the admiration of Arruntius: “I thanke him, there I look’d for 


20Dio’s brief account (LVIII. 10. 1-2, pp. 210-12) contains “many obscuri- 
ties” (Syme, I. 255) and presents no clear denunciation of Sejanus. Hence we 
look in vain for evidence that the favorite plotted to murder the emperor 
and seize power. 
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’t. A good Foxe!” Craftily conceding that the favorite’s severity 
might be interpreted as “particular ambition,” the emperor counts 
the steps by which Sejanus climbed to the height where he aspired 
“to be our Sonne in law.” At this thunderbolt the senate murmurs 
uneasily, and Arruntius inclines to accept Lepidus’s praise of 
Tiberius’s art. 

For the moment the emperor calms this uneasiness by pretending 
to reject any suspicion of imperial ambition in Sejanus. The senate 
releases a sigh, “O he has restor’d all, List.” Troubled nonetheless 
by reports of reliable informers, the emperor is unable to escape the 
conclusion that he has placed his benefits ill: so that in the choice 
of Sejanus, “either wee were wanting to the GODS, or the GODS 
to vs.” The carefully prepared and yet sudden revelation is like 
a fiery blast, and Arruntius describes the effect of panic: “The 
place growes hot, they shift.” The emperor justifies his change of 
attitude by sound statecraft, by “those needfull Ialousies of state, 
that warne wiser Princes, howrely, to prouide their safety” and that 
teach a constant vigilance toward even the humblest enemy, but 
much more toward “those great ones, whom their owne emploid 
fauours haue made fit for their feares.” The flatterers break from 
the ring about Sejanus as Arruntius comments, “Gods, how the 
leaues drop off, this little winde!” Haterius, kept “most miserably 
constant” by gout, adds farce to the calamitous scene. The blow 
falls and wrings a cry of incredulous despair from the confident 
protagonist caught in his enemy’s snare. 

Stripped of power and isolated by the arrest of trusted followers, 
he is at the mercy of the senatorial mob whom the cunningly sanc- 
timonious emperor begs leave to remind of their pious duty: “how 
much they hurt the innocent, that spare the guilty: and how grate- 
full a sacrifice, to the gods is the life of an ungratefull person.” The 
crushing irony of the pose is unanswerable. Macro leads the fallen 
favorite to the hideous dismemberment. The “Epistle,” famous but 
unsubstantiated by the records, becomes in Jonson’s interpretation 
a cleverly manipulated weapon that destroys the insolent protag- 
onist. When the stage has emptied, Arruntius and Lepidus remain 
behind to deliver a kind of epilogue that clarifies and reiterates the 
central issue, the triumph of statecraft over power by the successful 
application of those “Tirannes Artes” (I. 70) on which the chorus 
had fixed our attention at the beginning of the play. 
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Shirley’s ‘‘Preferment” and the 
Court of Charles I 


MARVIN MORILLO 


In THE dedication of The Maid’s Revenge, 
printed in 1639, James Shirley wrote: “I never affected the ways 
of flattery: some say I have lost my preferment by not practicing 
that Court sin.” The statement raises questions of both biographi- 
cal and critical interest, especially when taken in conjunction with 
two other facts: Shirley's appointment in 1632 to a post in the 
household of Queen Henrietta Maria, which, along with other evi- 
dence, indicates that he then enjoyed considerable favor at the 
royal court; and his departure for Ireland in 1636, where he re- 
mained in the service of John Ogilby and the new theatre in Dublin 
until 1640. The questions themselves are acknowledged in Nason’s 
biography, but little is offered in the way of possible answers.’ 
My purpose here is to present on the basis of evidence drawn from 
the plays and from contemporary documents the argument that 
Shirley's statement about his loss of “preferment,” in the sense of 
both “position” and “expectation,” refers to a decline of his fortunes 
at court which began in 1634 and was the result of a) his own 
frequent indulgence in satire of court life, b) the fad at court of a 
mode of drama which Shirley declined to write, and c) the rapid 
rise to royal favor of William Davenant. 

Of Shirley's early success at court Wood asserts that “he. . . 
set up for a play-maker, and gained not only a considerable liveli- 
hood, but also a very great respect and encouragement from per- 
sons of quality, especially from Henrietta Maria the Queen Consort, 
who made him her servant.”* Wood's last claim is documented in 
the Gray's Inn Register, which records the admission of James 
Shirley, “one of the Valets of the Chamber of Queen Henrietta 
Maria,” on January 23, 1633/4.‘ The date of the appointment prob- 
ably antedates the Register entry by at least a year, since on the 


1The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley, ed. William Gifford and 
Alexander Dyce (London, 1833), 1,101. Subsequent references to Works 
appear in the text. 

2Arthur H. Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist (New York, 1915), pp. 93, 
119-122. 

8Athenae Oxonensis, ed. Bliss (London, 1817), II1,737. 

*Ray L. Armstrong, The Poems of James Shirley (‘New York, 1941), p.xiv. 
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title page of The Bird in a Cage, licensed for acting in January 
1632/3 and printed shortly thereafter, he had already pub- 
lished himself as “Servant to Her Majesty.” In 1633 he was 
selected by the Inns of Court to write the libretto for the sumptuous 
masque The Triumph of Peace, prepared at unprecedented cost 
and presented to the king and queen on February 2, 1633/4, with 
such success that their Majesties commanded a second performance 
ten days later.’ Indication of the king’s particular notice of Shirley 
is provided by Sir Henry Herbert's report that the king supplied 
Shirley with the plot of The Gamester (though Herbert credits 
himself with giving it to the king) and judged it to be “the best 
play he had seen for seven years.”® 

Thus conspicuously favored at the royal court in 1633 and 1634, 
Shirley left London in 1636 to write for Ogilby in Dublin, with no 
opportunity for such fame and advancement as London must have 
earlier promised. His departure is usually explained as the result 
of an onset of the plague which closed the theatres from May 1636 
to October 1637, but had he still enjoyed the favor at court that 
by then was Davenant’s rather than his own, he would have been 
no more obliged to leave London for a living than Davenant was. 
That, rather, his early success at court had tarnished; that probably 
both his official post in the queen’s household and his opportunities 
for further honors and emoluments were lost; and that the ways 
to preferment were not altogether agreeable to him, are implied 
by his statement in the dedication of The Maid’s Revenge. 


In citing passages from Shirley’s plays intended to document the 
claim of his critical attitude towards court life, there is the danger 
of mistaking what is merely conventional for what is expressive of 
earnest conviction. Certainly, attacks on the courtier’s sins of hypo- 
crisy, falsehood, and debauchery were conventional with the verse 
satirists by 1600; they begin as early as 1520 in Skelton’s The Bowge 
of Court. Yet conventionality does not preclude sincerity, and the 
very resort, persistently, to a particular convention suggests that 
its use is directed by more than academic interest. Also, to claim 
for Shirley an indulgence in satire of sufficient asperity to affect 
his career is to controvert one of the most persistent critical gen- 


5The contemporary documents relating to the masque are printed by Gerald 
E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 1956), V,1154-63. 

6Joseph Q. Adams, ed., The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert (New 
Haven, 1917), pp. 54-55. 
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eralities in the literary and dramatic histories and even in mono- 
graphs devoted to his work. The image repeatedly arises of a genial 
and innocuous craftsman, surrounded by the play-books of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, rearranging shards from Fletcher, 
Jonson, and Shakespeare into ingeniously wrought but empty pieces 
for the players at the Cockpit. Forsythe’s vast and unassimilated 
catalogue of parallels ostensibly documents his unvarying eclecti- 
cism.? Gerber’s monograph is devoted to the proposition that the 
term “decadence” is justified by the total emptiness of the patch- 
work plays.* Shir'ey’s genial compliance with popular tastes, his 
uncritical devotion to the world of the court, his unbroken cheeri- 
ness are repeatedly affirmed: “The chosen sphere of his poetic 
fancy was a world of sun and sweetness.”® He is “amiable rather 
than satiric”; “he does not bend his humour to satire or censor- 
ship.”*° In a monograph dealing with the very play that was 
officially censored for its too particular mocking of courtiers, we 
find that “he was heartily in sympathy with the life of the court,” in 
“perfect harmony with his courtier audience. . . . His attitude of 
artistic disengagement was largely due to his acceptance of life 
as he found it in the courtly circle for which he wrote. . .. He never 
plays the part of the satirist.”"* There is, of course, some justifica- 
tion for all of these statements except the last, but all of them 
ignore what I think it easily possible to demonstrate—Shirley speak- 
ing with the sharp and even bitter tongue of satire in words drawn 
not from Fletcher or Jonson but from his own experience at the 
court. Swinburne hinted at the genuinely satirical dimension of the 
plays, but Swinburne, owing to his generally dyspeptic and polemic 
treatment of Shirley, has been not much attended to.’* Nason does 
at least raise the question of whether criticism of the court might 
not have had something to do with Shirley's fall from grace.%* 


7Robert S. Forsythe, The Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan 
Drama (New York, 1914). 

8Richard Gerber, James Shirley, Dramatiker der Dekadenz, Schweizer 
Anglistische Arbeiten, XXX (Bern, 1952). 

®A. W. Ward, in Gayley, Representative English Comedies (London, 1914), 
III,555. 

10Ashley H. Thorndike, English Comedy (New York, 1929), p. 245. 

11Hanson T. Parlin, A Study in Shirley’s Comedies of London Life, Bulletin 
of the University of Texas, No. 371 (Austin, 1914), pp. 9-10. 

12Contemporaries of Shakespeare (London, 1919), pp. 277-308; reprinted 
from The Fortnightly Review, XLVII (April 1890), 461-478. For a dismissal 
of Swinburne’s judgments, see the bibliographical note in Nason, pp. 450-453. 


13Nason, p. 120. 
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Not until his sixth play, The Grateful Servant (licensed for acting 
as The Faithful Servant, November 1629) does Shirley manifest 
any critical interest in the life of the court, A passage in the play 
impressed Swinburne: “It is amusing to find in the work of so fer- 
vent a royalist as Shirley so sharp a stroke of satire aimed at his 
fellows of the court as might have been dealt by a writer of the 
opposite party.”"* The “stroke” is the following passage, spoken 
by Jacomo, “a foolish and ambitious steward”: 

Methinks I talk like a peremptory statesman already; I 
shall quickly learn to forget myself when I am great in 
office; I will oppress the subject, flatter the prince, take 
bribes on both sides, do right to neither, serve heaven as 
far as my profit will give me leave, and tremble only at 
the summons of a parliament. (Works, II,25.) 
Another character remarks: “. . . they dwell in a hot climate, / The 
Court, where men are but deceitful shadows, /The women walk- 
ing flames” (Works, 11,19). 

The next comedy after The Grateful Servant is The Humorous 
Courtier (licensed as The Duke, May 1631), a play usually and 
rightfully dismissed as one of Shirley's least impressive perform- 
ances. It is nevertheless of considerable historical interest, as I 
hope to show in a subsequent paper, as a late attempt to infuse 
new life into “comical satire,” the form which Jonson had invented 
(and named) for the purpose of transferring the spirit of verse 
satire to the stage.’* I shall merely suggest here that The Humorous 
Courtier represents Shirley's attempt at full-scale court satire, in 
which he turned back to the method which in Jonson’s hands had 
enjoyed a brief vogue at the turn of the century; that owing to 
his own ambivalence at a time when court life, however repugnant 
in some of its aspects, promised him success as a courtier-play- 
wright, and owing as well to his early eclecticism, he failed in 
several ways to fulfil his intentions consistently and coherently. 
But out of the confusion of the play emerges clearly enough Shir- 
ley’s desire to parade the follies and vices of the fops and fools 
and villains of the court and offer them up to the Jonsonian last- 
act scourge. 

The editor of an unpublished text of Love’s Cruelty (licensed 
1631) found evidence that a character had been cut out of the play, 


14Contemporaries, p. 286. 
15See O. J. Campbell, “Comicall Satyre” and Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida (San Marino, 1938), pp. 42ff. 
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possibly because he was “too pointedly satirical.”** A scene in the 
play (III.i) is devoted to a critical discussion of the court, and 
among the characters is a country gentleman who is brought to 
court and in the light of whose moral conservatism the licentious- 
ness of courtly life appears profoundly shocking. 

In 1632 The Ball appeared, in which Shirley turned for the first 
time directly to the English courtier.’ The printed version of the 
play is set, like the other London comedies, in the city vather 
than at the court, but several of the characters, by their owa testi- 
mony as well as Sir Henry Herbert's, are courtiers, The result was 
a humiliating reprimand and threat from the Master of the Revels— 
whose utterances in his office book incline one to agree with Swin- 
burne’s severe character of him: “the mean puritan who then dis- 
honored even the discreditable post of dramatic censor.”** Herbert 
states precisely wherein Shirley’s offense lay: 

In the play of The Ball, written by Sherley, and acted by 
the Queen’s players, ther were divers personated so natur- 
ally, both of lords and others of the court, that I took it 
ill, and would have forbidden the play, but that Biston 
[Christopher Beeston] promiste many things which I found 
faulte withall should be left out, and that he would not 
suffer it to be done by the poett any more, who deserves to 
be punisht; and the first that offends in this kind, of poets 
or players, shall be sure of publique punishment." 
Herbert’s testimony makes clear that in Shirley's depiction of fops 
and fools and humorous courtiers, his eye was at least as much 
upon the Rainbows, Freshwaters, and Le Frisks around him in 
London as upon their prototypes in Jonson and Fletcher. 

The reprimand apparently had its effect: after The Ball there is 
no instance in the twenty remaining plays of a satirical or realistic 
comedy focusing, as do The Humorous Courtier and The Ball, 
upon the idiocies and vices of courtiers. The remaining realistic 
plays, of which Hyde Park and The Lady of Pleasure are the best 
known, turn to the somewhat less rarified air of fashionable city 
circles. The romantic comedies, set conventionally at Italian courts, 
relegate humorous courtiers to a subordinate and usually farcical 
role. But what does follow about two months after The Ball is 


16See Bentley, V,1131. 

1TThomas Marc Parrott, ed., The Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The 
Comedies (London, 1914), pp. 869-875, more than adequately disposes of 
the error on the original title page attributing the play partly to Chapman. 

18Contemporaries, p. 295. 

19Adams, p. 19. 
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The Bird in a Cage, ostensibly the most fairy-tale-like of romantic 
comedies, but shot through with criticism of such asperity as to 
suggest that Shirley was stung by Herbert's promise of public 
punishment and smarted under a sense of the injustice of an arbi- 
trary censorship exercised by a self-righteous toady. But the in- 
vective is carefully planted in a pretty, romantic landscape—a 
Danaé tale of a princess locked in a castle away from suitors. Fur- 
thermore, affixed to the play is the ironic dedication, known for 
its role in the Histriomastix controversy, to William Prynne, who 
was then imprisoned (in token of which the play’s title was altered 
from its original The Beauties) and about to lose his ears for an 
ill-timed attack on the “notorious whores” who act in plays, the 
queen and her ladies having just then performed in Walter Mon- 
tague’s tedious pastoral, The Shepherd's Paradise. Shirley’s assump- 
tion of the role of the queen’s defender, prompted by what must 
have been both a genuine royalist aversion to Prynne’s bigotry and 
to the puritan threat of the theater, would serve well to palliate 
the passages of bitter criticism of court life in the play. Even fur- 
ther cover is provided by the device of putting most of the criticism 
in the mouth of a character who, like Marston’s Malevole, is taken 
for a mere humorist; but like Malevole he means what he says. In 
the following speech the situation—the hero Rolliardo’s having 
agreed to wager his life against success in reaching the imprisoned 
and heavily guarded princess—scarcely justifies the length or the 
fervor of the speech, or the references in it to humble birth. It is 
perhaps too easily read as Shirley’s own statement of the position 
of a poet and devout Roman Catholic among the envious, stupid, 
and malicious whose titles allow them to parade their superiority 
over the humbly born artist. 














Fortune and courtesy of opinion 

Gives many men nobility of birth, 

That never durst do nobly, nor attempt 

Any design, but fell below their honours. 

Cased up in chambers, scarcely air themselves 

But at a horse-race, or in the Park with puppets. 

That for which I’m your laughter, (I speak to 

You, flattering tribe of courtiers, to you, glowworms, ) 
Is my chief glory, that, perhaps, being sprung 

From humble parentage, dare yet attempt 
A deed so far above me, that sets all 
Your wisdoms in combustion, You may think 

I’ve made a sorry bargain for my life: 

Let scorners know, in aiming at her only, 
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My memory after death receives more honour 

Than all your marble pinnacles «an raise you, 

Or alabaster figures, whiter far 

Than e’er your souls were; and that hour I die, 

If you dare look upon me, without fainting, 

(Which I much fear, ) you shall see death so scorn’d, 

I mean for any terror, you shall think him 

My slave to take my upper garment off. 

(Works, 11,402-403. ) 

Later, Rolliardo continues, even more polemically, with an expan- 
siveness and in a tone not to be found elsewhere in Shirley's works: 

ROLLIARDO. Save you, nest of courtiers! smooth faces, 

rich clothes, and sublime complements, make you amorous 

in sight of your ladies! Donzel del Phebo, and Rosicleer, 

are you there? what pestilent diseases have you got, that 

you wear so much musk and civet about you? Oh for a 

priest of Cupid to sacrifice you now! how your breeches 

would burn like incense, and your hair, disguised in sweet 

powder, leave your bodies in a mist, while your bones were 

inwardly consuming with the fire of Dame Venus’ 

altar! . . 

cruTti. He is an infidel. 

ROLLIARDO. Right, Jehochanan, right, my precious Jew, 

we are all infidel that will not believe the court catechism. 

—My Lord ambassador, you are welcome from Florence; 

does the great duke pick salads still, I mean continue his 

assize, return into his exchequer once in seven years the 

wealth of Tuscany? Vespasian was held covetous for or- 

daining vessels to receive the beneficial public urine, but 

tis heathenism among Christians not to hold Dulcis odor 

lucri é re qualibet. . . . Signior Perenotto, it has puzzled mv 

understanding, how you can subsist at court without mak- 

ing use of the common sins, flattery and corruption.. . 

(Works, 11,411-412. ) 

Finally, a passage in which Dyce finds “an evident allusion to the 
licentiousness of Archy, the king’s jester”; that same Archy Arm- 
strong to whose irreverent wit is attributed the remark on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “Let us give great praise to God and 
little Laud to the devil”: 

Be wise hereafter, and make the fool your friend, ’tis many 

an honest man’s case at court. It is safer to displease the 

duke than his jester; every sentence the one speaks, flat- 

terers make an oracle, but let the impudent fool bark never 

so absurdly, other men have the wit to make a jest on't; 

tis policy in state, to maintain a fool at court, to teach 

great men discretion. (Works, 11,441-442,n.442. ) 


The play following directly after The Bird in a Cage is the tragi- 
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comedy The Young Admiral (licensed July 1633), which Harbage 
is partly justified in calling a concession to court taste.*® Accom- 
panying the notice of licensing in Herbert’s office book is even 
the censor’s condescending note of approbation: 
The comedy called The Yonge Admirall, being free from 
oaths, prophaness, or obsceanes, hath given mee much de- 
light and satisfaction in the readinge, and may serve for 
a patterne to other poetts, not only for the bettring of 
maners and language, but for the improvement of the 
quality, which hath received some brushings of late. 
When Mr. Sherley hath read this approbation, I know 
it will encourage him to pursue this beneficial and cleaniy 
way of poetry, and when other poetts heare and see his 
good success, I am confident they will imitate the original 
for their own credit, and make such copies in this harm- 
less way, as shall speak them masters in their art, at the 
first sight, to all judicious spectators.*" 
But over two years later Shirley had not forgot the incident, and 
took the opportunity of Sir Thomas Bornwell’s admonition to Lady 
Bornwell in The Lady of Pleasure (licensed October 1635) to revert 
to the subject. He is not frank enough to admit that The Ball was 
toned down because of Herbert's order, but neither is he intimi- 
dated enough to repress a threat of departing deliberately from 
the “harmless way”: 
Another game you have, which consumes more 
Your fame than purse; your revels in the night, 
Your meetings call’d THE BALL, to which repair, 
As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants, 
And ladies, thither bound by a subpoena 
Of Venus and small Cupid’s high displeasure; 
"Tis but the Family of Love translated 
Into more costly sin! There was a PLAY on’t, 
And had the poet not been bribed to a modest 
Expression of your antic gambols in’t, 
Some darks had been discover’d, and the deeds too: 
In time he may repent, and make some blush, 
To see the second part danced on the stage. 
(Works, IV,9.) 

But the outbursts of The Bird in a Cage must have relieved the 
outrage of the moment. In the subsequent plays, jibes at court and 
courtier consist in only occasional sniping, from a vantage point 
behind the exotic foliage of romantic tragicomedy, at courtly fop- 
pery and flattery, at illiterate noblemen, their self-love, duplicity, 


20Alfred Harbabe, Cavalier Drama (New York, 1936), p. 164. 
22Adams, pp. 19-20. 
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and ignoble goals.*? And in that strange concoction of hagiography, 
romance, and farce for the unsophisticated Dubliners, St. Patrick 
for Ireland, there appear scenes in which the temptation is great, 
so close are the parallels, to read fragments of autobiographical 
allegory. In the ancient Irish court is a bard, kept by the king but 
especially favored by the queen. When St. Patrick arrives with 
the Gospel, the bard immediately, “by instinct,” recognizes him as 
an agent of the True God and asks his blessing. The queen accepts 
St. Patrick, but the king refuses to be converted. Finally, the bard 
exiles himself, in body but not in spirit, from St. Patrick and the 
queen, saying that following them will lose him his pension from 
the king. Unfortunately, he declares, he is “a kind of foolish 
courtier,” who requires for his living the atmosphere of “long 
tables and short graces.” (Works, 1V,394,432-433. ) 

What I think may be reasonably concluded from these passages 
and scenes is that in his association with the court from 1629 to 
1636, Shirley became less and less tolerant of the moral laxity, the 
triviality, and the sometimes humiliating injustice of court life. 
At first, as the strange ambiguity of The Humorous Courtier sug- 
gests, his feelings were ambivalent, for, by worldly standards, he 
was flourishing in the same air that he recognized as polluted. 
The Herbert episode offered a forcible reminder that the price, 
in dignity and in religious and artistic integrity, for maintaining 
his position was high. Then the benefits began to diminish: after 
1633 his popularity waned; his royal patronage was lost. Thus, 
when the plague closed the theatres in 1636, he had little to lose 
and at least a living to gain by joining Ogilby in Dublin. Passages 
referred to above from both The Bird Cage and St. Patrick for 
Ireland suggest, too, that his Catholicism, which had originally 
created a bond with the queen, grew less and less agreeable to the 
king and court as tension between the king and the puritans mount- 
ed during the so-called “Eleven Years Tyranny” of 1629 to 1640, 
when the puritans were constantly alleging Charles’ encourage- 
ment of the Church of Rome to establish itself among them. In 
addition, the vitriol of The Bird in a Cage and the persistent sniping 
which followed were probably not so well obscured as to avoid irri- 
tating such influential “lords and others of the court” as had been 
pilloried in The Ball. At least there were “some” who said that his 
fortunes declined because he was not sufficiently given to “flattery.” 


22E.g., Works, 111,470, 474-475, 494; IV,144, 165; V,25. 
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Sufficient reasons are not difficult to find for Shirley’s failure 
to maintain a position of favor in the queen’s circle. Henrietta Maria 
had in France absorbed the interests of the Hétel de Rambouillet in 
“refinement” and in “Platonic” love, for the spate of “filing-cabinet” 
romances following D’Urfé’s Astrée in 1610 had propagated the 
spirit of the Hétel far beyond the coterie itself.2* The time of the 
new queen’s arrival in London was a propitious one for a movement 
towards refinement of manners at court and the elevation of woman 
to the exalted position which the new pseudo-Platonism accorded 
her, Even while Ann of Denmark was alive she had been allowed 
little influence in establishing the tone of the Jacobean court; it 
was rather determined by James’s notorious tastes, whereby gross 
manners and misogyny were the orders of the day. However, within 
two years of Henrietta Maria’s arrival, the translator of a French 
romance remarked in his dedication that the court now affected 
purity and treated women with deference, following the fashion 
of the time, “which is almost all French.”** Productions of plays at 
court soon reflect the précieuse passion for pastoral and exotic 
romance. Shirley himself, probably in 1632, conceded to the new 
taste by dramatizing a portion of Sidney’s Arcadia.*> However, the 
play is a faithful adaptation, and its atmosphere is that of its source 
rather than that of the Platonic dramas which, with the performance 
at court in 1632 of Montague’s The Shepherd's Paradise, became 
the fashion. Since the theatre was becoming more and more the 
courtiers’ plaything rather than the popular resort of Shakespeare’s 
time, and since the taste of the court had turned to the unearthly 
refinements of Platonic love and exotic adventure, it was inevitable 
that The Shepherd's Paradise should proliferate and establish a 
type which Harbage has called the “Cavalier mode” and described 
as “a schematic dramatization of the action of Greek romance, 
peopled by Platonics who deliver themselves of undramatic essays, 
written in florid cadenced prose, feministic in tendency, grave and 
refined in tone . . . ; an heroical but précieuse tragicomedy of 
anagnorisis . . . , ancient fantasies of incident, modern artificialities 


23See Alfred H. Upham, The French Influence in English Literature from 
the Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration (New York, 1911), pp. 308f, 
and J. B. Fletcher, “Précieuses at the Court of Charles I,” Journal of Compara- 
tive Literature, I (1903), 120-153. 

24Quoted, Upham, p. 320. 

25Alfred Harbage, “The Authorship of the Dramatic Arcadia,” MP, XXXV 
(1938), 233-237, doubts that the play is Shirley’s. For a discussion of 
the inconclusiveness of his arguments see Bentley, V,1074. 
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of thought.” Like Montague the authors were gentlemen courtiers 
—Carlell, Suckling, Cartwright, Davenant, Killigrew. Except for 
Davenant and Killigrew, these authors preserved their amateur 
standing and courtly dignity by giving their plays, without charge, 
to the King’s Men at Blackfriars, a gesture not likely to raise much 
enthusiasm in the professional playwrights. Brome, indeed, fulmi- 
nates at length in The Court Beggar against these “love toys” which 
deprive him of bread and sack.?? Much ridicule was leveled against 
the Platonic sentiments of the plays and the practice of Platonic 
love at court. Many suspected that the relationship between the 
“mistress” and the host of “servants” at her feet was likely to be 
somewhat less purely spiritual than advertised. In The Lady of 
Pleasure Shirley allows a gentleman to remark skeptically to a 
lady: 
Your sex doth hold it no dishonour 


To become mistress to a noble servant 
In the n[e]w court Platonic way ... . (Works, IV,94.) 


Even Davenant, amenable as he was to profit by any means at 
hand, was not entirely able to swallow Platonic love. His heart is 
clearly with the magician in The Temple of Love who has an “odd 
Fantastic faith” that there will be “little pastime upon Earth with- 
out bodies,” and with the Persian page who “must needs laugh” at 
the self-deception of the notion that the only object of desire is 
“a maidenhead belonging to the mind.”** The Platonic Lovers 
presents the Platonic arguments seriously, but allows the flesh to 
triumph in marriage. 

After the Arcadia Shirley declined to follow the fashion. Harbage 
cites both the tragicomedy The Young Admiral and The Bird in a 
Cage as subsequent concessions to court taste, at least in the selec- 
tion of fables from romance. Vittori, the young admiral, is in fact 
very nearly a hero of romance, “wandering in disguise” and “torn 
between love and honor,”*® but The Bird in a Cage is pure Fletcher- 
ian romance, based upon Women Pleased. And if it is a concession, 
it is an ironic one. Shirley turned more and more toward traditional 
romantic themes, and to the end of his dramatic career he ignored 
the mode to which the court had whole-heartedly devoted itself. 
To allow his own disinclinations precedence over the taste of his 


26Cavalier Drama, p. 41. 

27See Bentley, III,61-65. 

28The Dramatic Works of Sir William D’Avenant (Edinburgh, 1872), 
1,293, 297. 

29Cavalier Drama, pp. 163-164. bap yr 
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royal mistress and her court is itself a failure to affect the ways 
of flattery. It must certainly be counted as an explanation of the 
decline of Shirley’s fortunes after 1633. 


Closely related to both Shirley’s disenchantment with the court 
and the court’s disenchantment with him is the spectacular rise, 
particularly in the queen’s favor, of William Davenant. The year 
of Shirley's greatest triumphs at court is 1633; the time of 
Davenant’s return to London was the end of 1633. His illness, its 
disfiguring cure, the period of rustication to recuperate, and his 
flight to Holland after stabbing a tapster in a tavern brawl on the 
way to London had kept Davenant from the court scene for several 
years. In the late twenties, prior to his illness, he had been casting 
around for promising patronage, as his early dedications show, 
and although he paid fulsome compliments to the Earl of Somerset, 
Lord Weston, and the Earl of Dorset, he had not succeeded in 
ingratiating himself in the inner court circles, But after his return 
he secured the enthusiastic support of both Endymion Porter and 
Henry Jermyn, whom Aubrey calls his “two Mecaenasses.”*° He 
chose well. Porter had gained through the patronage of Bucking- 
ham a position of the greatest influence and intimacy with Charles; 
he had accompanied the duke and the prince on their romantic 
adventure in Spain in 1623, and at the assassination of Buckingham 
he had succeeded to a position very nearly as close to the king as 
the duke’s had been. The favor which Davenant enjoyed from him 
is indicated by his post as poet in ordinary to Porter’s family and 
by the incident in which Porter interceded directly with the king 
on Davenant’s behalf after Sir Henry Herbert had severely censored 
The Wits (1633/4), a comedy dedicated to Porter. Jermyn was 
Porter's counterpart at Somerset House. From 1628, when he was 
appointed vice-chamberlain to the queen, to the Restoration, when 
he was created Earl of St. Albans at Henrietta Maria’s instigation, 
his influence and constant attendance upon her was such that gossip 
had them secretly married during the exile. Davenant’s two 
Maecenases had no untowardly pupil in the arts of currying royal 
favor. If Shirley has any particular comparison in mind when he 
protests both in the dedication to The Maid’s Revenge and in a 
poem to the Countess of Ormond (written between 1639 and 1642) 
that he cannot flatter as “some men” do, it might most appropriately 





30Letters by Eminent Persons and Lives of Eminent Men (London, 1813), 
11,304. 
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be Davenant, for Davenant had by then practised his art with such 
skill as to achieve the laureateship. There is nothing in Shirley like 
the series of New Year’s Day odes and other extravagant verses 
addressed “To the Queen,” and one has only to read the dedications 
of the two poets to recognize that Shirley's protestations are not 
merely self-righteous post-hoc rationalizations of his own failure 
at court. 

Davenant’s plays and masques after 1633 constitute a series of 
bids for preferment. Love and Honour (1634) concedes wholly to 
the current fad. With The Temple of Love (1634/5), a masque 
of Platonic love, in which the queen performed, he earned the 
privilege of ornamenting his name with “her Majesties Servant,” a 
title which Shirley did not use again after The Bird in a Cage. 
The Platonic Lovers (1635), dedicated to Jermyn, was, Davenant 
implies in his prologue, written upon commend of the queen. The 
Triumphs of the Prince D’Amour (1635/6) honors the visit of the 
Prince Elector and Prince Rupert. The poem Madagascar was writ- 
ten in 1637 in celebration of a quixotic scheme for the conquest 
of Madagascar by Prince Rupert. Britannia Triumphans, a masque 
for the king in 1637/8, is a piece of strongly anti-puritan royalist 
propaganda, and Luminalia (1637/8) is its counterpart for the 
queen’s Shrovetide revels. Davenant’s rewards for his services cul- 
minated in December 1638 with full royal absolution of the murder 
committed in 1633 and appointment to what was generally under- 
stood as the official poet-laureateship.** 

The conclusion that Shirley was a strong contender for the 
laureateship—that indeed he was the last candidate to be elimi- 
nated—is an easy inference to be drawn from an epigram published 
by Samuel Sheppard in 1651. In verses addressed “To the most 
excellent Poet, Sir William Davenant,” Sheppard writes, 

What though some shallow Sciolists dare prate, 
And scoffing thee; Apollo nauseate: 

What Venus hath snatch’d from thee, cruelly, 
Minerva, with advantage doth supply: 


31Neither Jonson’s nor Davenant’s patents from the crown granting an 
annual pension and certain incidental emoluments (e.g., “a Terrse of Canary 
Spanish Wyne yearely”) name an office or title. Dryden was the first to 
receive the official title of Poet Laureate. However, Jonson himself had 
encouraged the use of the term and induced John Selden, in the second edition 
of his Titles of Honor (1631), to include a section on the ancient and modern 
practices of laureation. At Davenant’s accession to the patent, it was popularly 
supposed to be an official laureateship. For an excellent discussion of ‘the 
question, see Edmund K. Broadus, The Laureateship (Oxford, 1921). 
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Johnson is dead, let Sherly stoope to Fate, 

And thou alone, are Poet Lawreate.** 
On the basis, presumably, of these lines Bentley flatly states that 
“after much skirmishing with Thomas May and James Shirley, 
[Davenant] was made poet laureate in succession to Ben Jonson.”** 
There is really no other substantial evidence that Shirley was, after 
1634 at any rate, seriously involved in competition with Davenant. 
It is true that Shirley's friends who wrote commendatory verses to 
him mention occasionally “bays” and “laurels,” but such private 
laureations are one of the most common conventions of this consti- 
tutionally hyperbolic kind of verse. When Shirley’s friend Dru. 
Cooper writes, commending The Royal Master, produced for 
Ogilby, 

Shirley, stand forth, and put thy laurel on, 

Phoebus’ next heir, now Ben is dead and gone, 

Truly legitimate; Ireland is so just 

To say, you rise the Phenix of his dust, 

(Works, I,lxxxiv. ) 

the laurel he refers to is one grown, woven, and bestowed in Dublin 
alone. There seems to me little doubt, however, that Shirley enter- 
tained some notion of himself as Jonson’s successor, for it is diffi- 
cult to believe that his statement made early in 1639, “I have lost 
my preferment,” is entirely unrelated to Davenant’s appointment 
the previous December. However, the assumption that he was in 
fact, as Bentley’s statement implies, actively contending for the 
honor demands careful scrutiny—for more reasons than that of 
Shirley’s residence in Ireland at the time, which presents the Irish 
Sea as a hindrance to any very effective skirmishing. 

As I have already suggested, between 1632 and 1634 Shirley 
might well have expected further preferment at court beyond 
his post as valet of the queen’s chamber; and at that time the 
question of some quasi-official succession to Jonson was already 
stimulating the writers at the court. Jonson, indeed, had been con- 
fined to his chamber after a stroke of paralysis in 1628; and in 
1632 when The Magnetic Lady was announced, John Pory ex- 
pressed his surprise, having thought Jonson already dead.** The 
composing of masques had been the essential function of Jonson’s 


82Epigrams, Theological, Philosophical, and Romantick (London, 1651), , 
p. 39. 

33771,195. : 

34News-letter of Mr. Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, The Court and Times 
of Charles I (London, 1848), 11,176. ' 
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office under James. In consideration of his services James had 
granted the patent of 1616. When Charles, in 1630, granted Jonson’s 
petition for renewal of the patent and increase of the stipend, the 
gesture was undoubtedly made more “in consideration of the good 
and acceptable service” done his father than that “done and to be 
done unto us,”** for Jonson had composed no masques between 
1625 and 1630. Immediately after and no doubt in token of the re- 
newal of ihe patent, Love's Triumph through Callipolis and 
Chlorinda were performed at court. Ironically, they resulted in 
Jonson’s fading from the court scene entirely, owing to the quarrel 
with Inigo Jones over precedence on the title page when the 
masques were printed in 1631. As Nethercot remarks, Jones was 
able to effect the “tacit dismissal” of Jonson as masque-maker, which 
had the significant result of giving the aspiring young poets a 
chance to vie for the honor.** During the next three years the young 
poets bestirred themselves: Aurelian Townsend, Thomas Carew, 
Montague, Shirley, and finally Davenant made their offerings, 
Davenant securing with The Temple of Love in 1634 the position of 
advantage and the right to the queen’s name on his title page 
which the year before had belonged to Shirley. Shirley wrote noth- 
ing for the court after The Triumph of Peace in 1633/4, and vir- 
tually exiled himself in Dublin in 1636. Davenant, meanwhile, de- 
voted himself and his pen to little else but the cultivation of royal 
favor. 

Masque-making was, however, not the only foundation for hopes 
to be built upon. Thomas May, on the grounds of his translation 
of Lucan, his verse history of the reigns of Henry II and Edward 
III, written upon command of the king, who called him “my poet,” 
was so confident of his own success that after Davenant was named 
he turned in a fit of pique to the side of Parliament. But it seems 
strange that Shirley, if he cherished hopes, should count upon his 
eminence in the London theatre, for which he was no longer 
writing, as grounds for a court appointment. 

Suckling’s “Session of the Poets,” evidently written between 
April 1636 and the date of Jonson’s death in August 1637, accurately 
records the open competition for a post at the court. The masque- 
writers, Davenant, Townsend, Carew, Montague, as well as Will 
Murray and Tom May, are all present. Shirley is conspicuously 
absent. Suckling, as a contender himself, a friend of Davenant, 





35Quoted, Broadus, pp. 40-41. 
8¢Arthur H. Nethercot, Sir William D’Avenant (Chicago, 1938), p. 118. 
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and an eminent courtier, apparently thought Shirley past considera- 
tion. After Jonson’s death Richard Brome, Jonson’s servant-disciple 
and Shirley’s friend, testifies in the prologue to The Damoiselle 
( 1637-38) to the activity of the claimants and indicates that it was 
common knowledge to the audience at Salisbury Court or the 
Cockpit: 

Our Playmaker (for yet he won't be calld 

Author, or Poet) nor beg to be installd 

Sir Lawreat) ... 

... bids me tell you, That though he be none 

Of those, whose towring Muses scale the Throne 


Of Kings... 
... nor does claime 


Lawrell, but Money; Bayes will buy no sack.” 

The allusion to the designation “Author” identifies Davenant as 
the principal pretender to Jonson’s dignities. Jonson had arrogated 
the term to himself, justly, as Brome would think, and Davenant, 
on the title pages of The Platonic Lovers and The Wits, was the 
only one of the contenders for the laureateship to do the same.** 

At a time when the king’s attention was claimed by issues 
threatening the throne itself, the queen’s desires were no doubt 
decisive in matters involving the frivolities of courtly amusements. 
And Davenant was the queen’s special interest. Davenant’s widow, 
when dedicating the 1673 folio edition of Davenant’s works to 
Charles II, reminds him “that your most excellent mother did 
graciously take him into her family; that she was ofter diverted 
by him, and as often smiled upon his endeavours.”*® Unsurprisingly, 
Henrietta Maria is reported to have urged the choice of Davenant 
for the laureateship, urged herself, one supposes, by Davenant’s 
Maecenas Jermyn.*° 

Thus one wonders whether Shirley could really have entertained 
any very sanguine expectation that he should be sent for in Ireland, 
that the quiet, learned Roman Catholic playwright and school- 
master should be triumphantly crowned poet laureate before the 
court, while the courtier-poets and the powerful favorites of the 
king and queen looked on, glowering in defeat. Yet neither Shep- 
pard’s epigram nor Shirley’s remark in 1639 that he has lost his 
preferment may be ignored. What Sheppard’s statement possibly 


37Quoted, Bentley, III,66. 
38Bentley, III, 66. 


39Quoted, Broadus, p. 52. 
490A. W. Ward in. DNB s.v. “Davenant.” 
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reflects is the widespread popular opinion that Shirley deserved the 
honor as the theater's most worthy successor to Jonson, an opinion 
epitomized in the commendatory verses, signed “Hall,” on The 
Cardinal in 1653: 

Yet this I dare assert, when men have nam’d 

Jonson, the nation’s laureat, the fam’d 

Beaumont and Fletcher, he that wo’ not see 

Shirley the fourth, must forfeit his best eye. (Works, I,xc.) 
But the court of Charles I somehow failed to submit their decision 
to a popular referendum. This popular prejudice on Shirley's be- 
half no doubt accounts too for the pious use of the title with 
Shirley’s name, years later, by one of his pupils, the antiquarian 
Thomas Dingley, in referring to a “saying often us'd by my worthy 
and learn’d schoolmaster, James Shirley, Poet-laureat.”** 

Shirley’s own statement is best explained, I think, as an allusion 
to what might have been. No doubt the popular opinion of his 
worthiness as Jonson’s successor agreed with his own view, but no 
one so well acquainted with the “aire and insinuations of the court” 
could have naively believed that a merit cultivated largely outside 
the court and to some extent at its expense would be rewarded 
beyond the serviceable merit, the constant attentions and solicita- 
tions, of a Davenant. Shirley enjoyed preferment, ic the sense of 
an Official post, in 1633. He might then have expevted preferment, 
in the sense of advancement, culminating in the laureateship, 
already an issue in 1633. It seems clear, however, that he had lost 
both his post and his expectations when he joined Ogilby in Dublin. 
The occasion of Davenant’s appointment as laureate would recall 
to Shirley his own earlier position of favor and elicit his somewhat 
wistful remark, which possibly glances at Davenant when he at- 
tributes his loss to an incapacity for flattery. 
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*1History from Marble, Camden Society Reprints, XCIV (London, 1867), 
p. 25. I am indebted to Professor Aline Mackenzie Taylor for calling this 
reference to my attention. 
































Some Recent Studies in Shakespeare 


and Jacobean Drama’ 
FRANK KERMODE 


Tue opject of this article is to examine 
a few recent books in this field not for themselves alone, but in 
order to obtain a view—so far as the limited and arbitrary selection 
validates such a view—of the general situation in such studies at 
the moment. Some simple distinctions need to be made : two books 
on Jacobean drama represent a far higher proportion of the year’s 
output than two books on Shakespeare; yet even this is a fact that 
perhaps ought to be taken into account more often than it is. That 
Shakespeare out-tops knowledge is an axiom; we work with the 
object of being out-topped, and without considering that perhaps 
every other topic shares this quality. Iconoclasts are extremely 
rare, aiid the most drastic historical re-appraisals, involving the 
wholesale demolition of “major” authors, do not touch Shakespeare. 
In the universities, where we all teach him so unremittingly that if 
there were a point of satiety and revolt we should surely reach 
it, scholars show no disposition to agree with Mr. Pound that there 
should be a thirty-year moratorium in Shakespeare studies, “on 
the ground that acquaintance with [this subject] is already widely 
diffused, and that one absorbs quite enough knowledge of [it] 
from boring circumjacent conversation.” Shakespeare has, in fact, 
long been a member of the class of sacred books; rabbinical minute- 
ness and allegorical fantasy find ample accommodation in that 
numinous shadow, and no priest can be a priest too many. 

The status of Jacobean drama is much less secure, much more 
subject to the winds of critical fortune. So far as I know there has 
been no history of this theme comparable to the studies of Pro- 
fessor J. E. Duncan and Mrs. Tillotson on Donne. We may think 
we know the broad outline of such a study, but it ought neverthe- 


* Alvin Kernan, The Cankered Muse: Satire of the English Renaissance. 

(Yale Studies in English, 142.) New Haven: Yale U.P. $5.00. 

Jonas A. Barish, Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose Comedy. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard U.P. $5.00. 

Shakespeare Quarterly, XI (1960), 1. New York: The Shakespeare Associa- 
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less to be made. As I have argued elsewhere, the mistaken belief 
that Mr. Eliot was largely responsible for the modern “re-discovery” 
of Donne is chiefly important as testimony to a large, probably 
temporary, rée-drawing of our literary-historical map to make it 
fit the theory that modern. literature is engaged in an endless at- 
tempt to heal a historical “dissociation of sensibility’—the whole 
matter of the Donne revival is best understood as an effort of 
what I called, perhaps too loosely, “Symbolist historiography.” Mr. 
Eliot’s attitude to Donne has indeed been very ambiguous; and 
the same could be said of his approach to Jacobean drama, where 
his “Symbolist” interest—prefigured by that of Symons—is thwarted 
by his recognition of the element of crude realism the playwrights 
obviously valued. There are many indications that the period of 
Donne idolatry is passing or passed, but it has left us the lasting 
benefit of an incomparably fuller understanding of his work and 
his period than before. It is possible that this revision may be ac- 
complished by a similar recession in the prestige of Jacobean 
drama, the great vogue of which has been roughly contemporary 
with that of Donne; it is a question whether there remain similar 
residual benefits. 

These things matter, if only a little, to the dedicated scholar 
who chooses his field without consulting the fashions. (Consider 
how, in the past few years, young researchers have moved in flocks 
from seventeenth- to nineteenth-century topics.) Modern literary 
studies might be represented diagrammatically as built in three 
tiers (though the levels sometimes run into each other). The bot- 
tom tier is technical: bibliography, basic research of the Public 
Record Office kind, problems of canon and chronology, editorial 
techniques generally. The middle tier is topographical : the descrip- 
tion, explanation, evaluation of works of literature. The top tier 
is cartographical. Here belong speculations of the broadest kind 
about the place of the Augustan or Romantic periods in literature; 
here are large generalisations about the Line of Wit or the Dis- 
sociation of Sensibility; here are the arguments for latent but ubi- 
quitous symbolism, for sophisticated mythology; here is modern 
genre-criticism; there are those attempts to establish significant 
contours by linking points identifiable as, for instance, Baroque. 
And every impressive hypothesis at this level involves almost im- 
mediate consequences at the level just below; more remotely, it 
may influence the interests of workers even on the first level. One 
of the fascinating aspects of American literary history is that, deal- 
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ing with a relatively short time-span, it has also grown very quickly, 
and the third level has been developed along with the other two; 
so much so that at present most of the interest seems to be in at- 
tempts to establish third-level theories. This explains why the sub- 
ject has an apparent vitality, a topical quality, lacking in English 
literary history with its deep foundations, its solid substructure 
of fact and received opinion; in English, major cartographical 
changes are slow to occur, and tend to last. And although the signs 
are few, I think one is in progress that involves a downward re- 
vision of the prestige of Jacobean drama; there is certainly a hard- 
ening of tone about Webster, but my evidence is really no more 
than “circumjacent conversation.” 


If this is happening, it must be admitted that the drama has 
been less fortunate than Donne; for important parts of the first- 
level task remain unattempted. This is clear if one considers the 
need for editions of major playwrights. Jonson, who in stature and 
in the traditional respect accorded him stands a little outside the 
class, has been magnificently served by his latest editors; and there 
are other notable editorial achievements. But Massinger, though 
an Oxford edition is once again in progress, still has no modern 
edition; Middleton, on whom an expert start was made, still 
languishes in Bullen, and Bullen’s remains the standard text of 
Marston. Chapman needs more extensive editorial treatment than 
Parrott could give in small compass; there is a Stratford project 
but it lies far in the future. So far as I know the team of scholars— 
it will have to be as numerous as the Beaumont and Fletcher com- 
pany itself was—does not exist that will edit Shakespeare’s immedi- 
ate successors. And so on. The worst sufferer, I think, is Middleton, 
because so much of his best work is neglected or inadequately 
studied; The Changeling and one or two other plays have absorbed 
too much attention. Even the canon is far from established; and it 
does after all matter, if one is evaluating a man’s oeuvre, whether 
or not he wrote The Revenger's Tragedy. It occurs to me that the 
shabby and limited treatment accorded to Middleton may be a 
consequence of L. C. Knight’s disapproval in Drama and Society in 
the Age of Jonson—still, in England at least, the most influential 
synoptic treatment of the field, and rightly so. But there seems 
to be occasion for another decisive book about Jacobean drama as 
a whole as well as for work on individual writers—a book to break 
up established habits of thought and show the period in a new 
light. 
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The two works here under discussion are not of such a kind, 
though Mr. Kernan’s is about the whole field of Elizabethan satire, 
treating the drama only as an aspect of this, And he is interested in 
the whole genre of satire and its characteristic powers, a subject 
he approaches in a manner that can be briefly characterized as 
post-Frye, as well as with the performance of the despised Eliza- 
bethans and their immediate successors. Kernan considers satire 
under the three heads of scene, character, and plot. The first is dis- 
orderly, packed with stupid or depraved people and the ostentatious 
objects they covet—it represents a world of which difficile est 
saturam non scribere is always true. And the obscenity of the 
chosen scene breeds obscenity in the satirical persona; hence the 
characteristic blend of prurience and indignation in this figure 
from Juvenal on. (This is marked in “formal” satire, where the sati- 
rist speaks, rather than in what Kernan calls “Menippean” satire, 
which uses a fable.) As to plot, it is, in formal satire, wanting; the 
satirist lashes away, producing movement without change, and 
only in mixed kinds is this stasis broken and the characters precipi- 
tated into comedy, perhaps, or tragedy. 

After this theoretical introduction Kernan tackles English Renais- 
sance satire, its recurring satirical types (the native Piers, the im- 
ported Pasquil) and its attendant critical theory—the effects of 
the bad etymology then current, of which the most notable was 
the association of satire with drama. This, and the ambiguity of 
the satirical persona, distinguish Renaissance satire, which tends 
to inflate the speaker and hop indecorously in and out of the high 
style; Kinsayder in Marston is an example—melancholic and envious 
but honest, even heroic, the great corrector, himself accursed, of 
enormous times. He made the claim later made by Jaques, and was 
open to the same countercharges. 


This figure became a stock theatrical type like the miles gloriosus; 
but the essential plotlessness of his situation, as Kernan acutely 
discerns, was an insurmountable difficulty in the theater. On this 
perception is based the excellent treatment of Jonson and his prob- 
lems—his move from “formal” to “Menippean” and his attempt to 
counteract the necessarily intemperate railing of the satirical 
persona, and finally, a point which places this study in direct con- 
tinuity with Mr. Barish’s, the development of methods of linguistic 
satire to the point where the characters present themselves satiri- 
cally without the aid of a stage-satirist. Kernan is at his best with 
Jonson, and with the long, cool view; he is less effective in close 
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analysis of verse. His account of Timon of Athens is much too nar- 
row, and his slightly contemptuous dismissal of Middleton very 
disappointing, for The Chaste Maid would have yielded him as 
much at least as many plays he considers, This is a well-written 
book, though a shade too clinical; it may be significant that Mr. 
Kernan who, as I have said, writes best on Jonson, concludes that 
the drama proved the inadequacy of the satirists’ view of the world, 
and accordingly argues for a judicial reduction of the prestige of a 
sizeable collection of Jacobean plays. 

If the world continues its deadly “conspiracy of approval” and 
leaves Jonson alone, the scholars find him inexhaustible. It would 
seem that they often do best when severely limiting the scope of 
their enquiries; my own understanding of this playwright was 
greatly enhanced by the specialized studies of A. H. King and A. 
H. Sackton. Mr. Barish’s is another such. It is very skilfully written, 
and considering the dryness of the subject most readable; the neces- 
sary technical analyses are handled with pleasurable success, and 
the exposition is fluent. Asserting a double polarity of dramatic 
prose, Barish calls the “logical” Shakespeare’s norm, the “non- 
logical” or “baroque” Jonson’s. “Baroque” he further subdivides, 
following Croll, into “curt” and “loose” anti-Ciceronian styles; the 
first excising “logical ligatures” and presenting the material “so as to 
minimize the sense of logical straitness” and the second involving 
Jonson in the labor of seeming to improvise, which was not his 
native skill. Croll’s account of “asymmetry” may not, as Professor 
Williamson maintains, apply to Bacon, but it does define Jonson's 
rose so well that, says Barish, “one is tempted to use it to describe 
the topography of his mind”; and he makes the point brilliantly by 
a comparison between related passages in The Advancement of 
Learning and Discoveries, which shows how Jonson left “gnarled 
and knotted” the “clearspun weave” of the original, To achieve 
“looseness” Jonson polished to irregularize, contriving ataxic in- 
terruptions and changes of pace. And indeed, when one recalls 
Jonson’s detestation of all looseness of expression, of aposiopesis 
for instance, it is of absorbing interest that he set himself these con- 
siderable rhetorical problems, just as he sets himself formal prob- 
lems, out of respect for classical canons so deep as to be part of 
his personality. The price he pays is that he is more concerned with 
rhetoric and dialect than with men, assuming, as the world will not 
assume, that rhetorical disorder is an index of moral disorder. Hence 
his plays, as Barish puts it, bear little relation to those in which 
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posterity maintains an active interest: Shakespeare’s “densely casual 
world and . . . dynamic conception of character.” Jonson’s is an 
art of unmasking, of casting out; Barish holds that the strength of 
his work lies not in the ethical normality it advocates, but in that 
inharmonious and vivid discontent that occasionally breaks through 
into the action, and is always present in the dramatic prose. Barish 
holds Jonson in lively respect, but shrewdly turns against him what 
I had formerly taken to be his strongest weapon, linguistic satire. 
Allowing his full credit for the scope and originality of this device, 
Barish then very convincingly finds in it the explanation of Jonson’s 
missing the heights: 

Jonsonian drama takes as a major premise the total moral 

expressiveness of language, and activates the premise so as 

to create a short circuit between language and folly. But 

there are times when words sink in importance, or when 

they do, after all, say what we feel and mean, or when they 

fail us altogether. An art that cannot reckon with this ele- 

mentary reality, even when it wants to, has plainly blocked 

itself off from one source of insight, pret perhaps con- 

stricted the fullness of its own. 
This comment, with all its disturbing implications, its denial us a 
prime humanistic tenet concerning ianguage, seems to me to have 
maturity and scholarly weight. This very expert study will have a 
permanent bearing on Jonson studies, and ultimately upon that 
total reappraisal I have desiderated. 

Passing from those who abide the question to him who is free, 
one expects Shakespearian contributions to be in the main technical 
or topographical. So vast an annual output cannot reasonably be 
represented by a couple of books, and I thought to sample the 
periodical contributions by taking a single random issue of Shake- 
speare Quarterly; one supposes it to contain less than 1% of the an- 
nual output of articles. However, it is impossible to believe that this 
issue represents the general level of Shakespearian activity; it is 
much too good. At the first or technical level there is an important 
article by Franklin Dickey on Collier's forged entries in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, and a moderate, sensible and skilful enquiry by 
F. D. Hoeniger—who thinks Day wrote II.i and IL.iii of Pericles— 
as to whether we have not been too severe in rejecting textual 
parallels as a clue to determination of authorship. There are ad- 
mirable interpretative articles, by Harry Levin on Romeo and Juliet, 
by R. H. West and Hugh MacLean on sexual pessimism and dis- 
guise in Lear. The only dubious piece is an analysis of Sonnet 146 
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by B. C. Southam, who thinks the Christian themes are ironically 
handled by the humanist Shakespeare, “pleading for the life of the 
body.” The shorter notes and reviews are consistently good. Few 
learned journals are so handsome as Shakespeare Quarterly, and 
every year it publishes its indispensable bibliography. It knows how 
to avoid that stifling cosiness, the business of all being Shakespeare- 
lovers together, that is the principal trap for such a journal, a trap 
its nearest English equivalent does not always escape, If this issue 
were really representative of modern Shakespearian studies we 
should have cause for rejoicing. 

Mr. Evans’s book operates on a very narrow front; his purpose, 
which is to study “one of Shakespeare’s notable dramaturgical char- 
acteristics—his uses of awareness and control” sounds tedious, and 
so it is, though less paralyzingly than might be supposed. He pro- 
ceeds chronologically through the comedies, examining the ways 
in which Shakespeare “gives the audience an advantage in aware- 
ness” and grades his characters according to their degrees of aware- 
ness, so that in the end one has “a structure of discrepant aware- 
nesses.” Mr. Evans is much given to italic type and repetitive termi- 
nology, and his manner has other irritating features: throughout 
he uses “oblivion” and “oblivious” to mean “ignorance” and 
“ignorant”; he calls a licentious man a “licentiate”; he employs what 
is to me a new word, “slippage.” These are not great matters, but 
may seem more important than they are in a book that keeps one’s 
nose so close to the ground. 

The main objection to Mr. Evans’s procedures is that he tends 
to use the criterion of discrepant awareness as sole test of dramatic 
merit, without considering, to give a random example, that a tele- 
vision program like What’s My Line? would, on this test, be found 
superior to Troilus and Cressida. And certainly he makes some 
very strange judgments. Another difficulty is that quite often Mr. 
Evans can only tell us in a strange language what we have always 
known, as when he explains that in L.L.L. IV.iii there are five levels 
of awareness, and that “the perfection of the jest is that we over- 
peer the topmost overpeerer.” Sometimes this fantastication of the 
obvious reaches extraordinary heights, as when the scene in The 
Merchani of Venice between Young and Old Gobbo is said to be 
“based on an exploitable difference of awareness” because Old 
Gobbo is sand-blind, and Young Gobbo not. The degree of possible 
distortion is suggested by the argument that the last act of The 
Merchant obviously needed saving from anticlimax, and that this 
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was achieved solely by “exploitation of discrepant awareness” (we 
know who the lawyers really were, etc.) Twelfth Night represents 
the “summit” of Shakespeare’s skill in artful discrepancy, and 
analysis of it is held to show what in my opinion is untrue, and 
falsifying: namely that the arrival of Sebastian is “no surprise” to 
Viola, whose professed incredulity is “incredible.” The trouble 
is that Mr. Evans is exclusively interested in discrepant awareness 
and Shakespeare was not; the union of the twins in a “natural per- 
spective” was to him something more than “closing a gap in aware- 
ness.” 

There are valuable insights in this book, for example this one: 
“almost invariably Shakespeare preferred to cast light forward on 
a scene to be played than to cast it backward on action already 
past” (though the adverb seems too strong). It is partly Shake- 
speare’s desertion of this principle that makes Evans dissatisfied 
with All's Well and Troilus. To understand Helena, he says, one 
needs to be continually casting back to earlier scenes in the light 
of later; he dislikes her very much, “hard-eyed beneath her pilgrim’s 
hood.” (What kind of awareness does one need to see that?) The 
whole of Troilus is unsatisfactory, the result of an “inexplicably 
un-Shakespearian slippage of focus,” “one great violation of Shake- 
speare’s typical method.” The exception is V.ii; nobody will disagree 
that this is a good scene, nor that it is about discrepant awareness, 
but it is not necessarily the former because it is the latter, Troilus 
simply will not surrender to Evans’s strategy. Measure for Measure, 
less fortunate, is betrayed and taken prisoner, its presentation of 
Justice misrepresented and Isabella greatly deformed. Yet there 
are some delicate perceptions in the treatment of the Mariana plot. 

Mr. Evans is most original on the Romances. In the first three 
Shakespeare withholds from the audience his customary assurance 
that all is, or shall be well; indeed the universe of Pericles is at first 
motivelessly malignant, so that the author himself grew disgusted 
with it and began, in Act III, to sow the seeds of benignity. In 
Cymbeline, most complex of all in its manipulation of discrepant 
awareness, assurance is again withheld, and indeed Shakespeare 
“progressively deepens anxiety.” IIl.vi and IV.ii are called “the 
tallest peak in Shakespeare.” But in The Tempest, all experiment 
with dramatic uncertainty abandoned, he returns to the old method; 
although it is still a world where the brute threatens the innocent, 
Shakespeare now gives supreme powers of assurance and aware- 
ness not to a god, as in Cymbeline but to a man. This destroys the 
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possibility of dramatic conflict, and what there is of this is be- 
nignly faked; the main interest is the sight of evil within the grasp 
of good. 

There is no doubt that Mr, Evans sometimes gives a surprising 
view of the familiar, and challenges one to relate this to one’s own 
probably less unconventional view. To that extent his book is justi- 
fied; but it certainly has its ludicrous side and is placed very close 
to that vast limbo containing the blinkered, the monomaniacal, 
and what Arnold would have called the provincial, criticism of 
Shakespeare. Such works are written of no other English author. 

Finally there is Mr. Rosen’s book, another limited enquiry but 
neither so fanatic as Mr. Evans’s, nor so urbane and well-written as 
Mr. Barish’s. It “investigates how the point of view of an audience 
is established towards the protagonist” in Lear, Macbeth, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus; and it does so sensitively but—and 
this is not a harsh criticism, since the great bulk of Shakespearian 
criticism lies under it-unmemorably. Mr. Rosen takes into account 
many other views but stands free of them in the end. He discourses 
on the manner of Lear’s self-stripping, on the overthrow of degree 
and the conflict between generations, on the King’s discovery that 
“there are no special laws in the universe for man.” Much of this 
we have heard; but he concludes that the insight achieved by Lear 
is “not negotiable in this tough world,” that the play is in no way 
Christian, but marvellously confronts terror. In his Macbeth chapter 
he shows us the import of something we may never have noticed: 
after the murder of Duncan the scenes alternate between a series in 
which “we are with Macbeth” and a series in which “we see him 
from the outside”—the judgments and emotions being now personal, 
now social. He deals very moderately with the extravagance of 
critics on Antony and Cleopatra, claiming that he can show from 
his technical study that Shakespeare did not want us to think of 
Cleopatra as “transfigured” or to confuse energy with moral stature. 
He has fresh things to say about Coriolantis, for instance on the 
iteration of the word “voices.” Coriolanus is denied that personal 
dynamism usual in the tragic heroes; “his fulfillment in character . . . 
is always in terms of what has been presented beforehand in the 
form of prefiguring or debates on his worth.” Mr. Rosen adds some- 
thing to our understanding of the tragic structures by studying the 
“point of view”; and this was his object. 

The Shakespearian critics here noticed make some new points, 
and demonstrate that ours is like former generations in supposing 
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that the best way to honor Shakespeare is by the labor of an age in 
piled stones. The other two write best about their best author, 
Jonson, and Mr. Kernan, who had most scope, is, for all the mod- 
ernity of his method, not concerned with large or cartographical 
reassessments, A moratorium might after all be the best thing for 
Shakespeare studies, though we shall never get it; the need in 
Jacobean drama studies is quite different, and there is better hope 
of its satisfacticu. The man who attempts it will perhaps be 
hampered by the lack of certain editorial aids; but a growing class 
of books, to which Kernan’s and Barish’s belong, will be invaluable 
to him, 
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